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PUBLICITY IN THE BANKING BUSINESS. 


Not long since, it was discovered that the assistant cashier of 


the National Park Bank was a thief. Newspaper reporters promptly 
appeared on the scene, and insisted that all the facts pertaining 
to the matter should be told to them. The directory of the 
bank did not comply with the request, whereupon several news- 
papers criticised their conduct. The New York TZzmes used the 
following language. “ Whatever may have been the motive of the 
officers of the Park Bank in withholding from the public all 
facts connected with the defalcation of their assistant cashier, 
we think that they must see that it was a mistake, and a very 
foolish one. The bank is a strong one, and there was no danger 
of any disturbance of confidence in it by the authorized publica- 
tion of the actual facts. But the refusal to give these left the 
field to rumor, conjecture, and gossip. Had the case been much 
worse than it was, the reasons for frank treatment would have 
been even stronger. As it was, the directors and acting president 
gratuitously assumed the position of men who had something to 
conceal. They may have thought it was none of the public’s 
business, but that was a mistake, for the banks of New York 
are so closely connected, and the state of the public mind with 
reference to them is of so much importance, that no one of 
them can properly regard a considerable defalcation as a purely 
private matter.” 
I 
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What a bank should do in the way of divulging its affairs to 
the people is a very important question. No one questioned the 
financial strength of this bank, so that, whatever was the motive 
that inspired the conduct of its managers, they did not fear any 
pecuniary evil from the event. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the bank officials, in determining to say nothing through the 
press concerning the affair, were moved by no thought of the 
public. In other words, they had nothing to gain or lose in a 
pecuniary way from giving or withholding knowledge. Their 
decision, then, doubtless, rested on entirely different grounds, 
namely, whether the press had any right to ask or to expect to 
receive such information; and, again, whether it was expedient 
as a principle to convey such knowledge whenever a_ request 
might be made. It will not be questioned that the press in our 
country, especially where punishment for wrong-doing or rascality is 
very slow and imperfect, often performs a good service in publishing 
the evil deeds of criminals, and in exposing them to the scorn and 
derision of the public. It is a judgment that is greatly dreaded ; and 
we rejoice that this is so. Since execution of the law is so difficult, 
public condemnation is an effective deterring force; but, of course, 
as a needful preliminary, the public must know of the offense 
before condemning the offender. Whenever this is done by the 
press conscientiously and truthfully, the work is a worthy one; 
but, on the other hand, it must be said that the daily press is a 
fearfully inaccurate and imperfect instrument of intelligence, and 
as a tribunal for executing judgments is consequently faulty. 
Twenty-four hours is a short time for making investigations and 
writing criticisms, and printing and delivering them to the public. 
The period is quite too short for doing any thorough and carefully 
balanced work. The result is, as we all well know, that much 
which appears in the newspaper in the way of investigation, is 
marked with error. In the first place, the reporter who is to make 
a particular investigation may be quite ignorant of the nature of 
the work he is to undertake. Or he may have but little interest 
in it; or he is working against time. He must finish soon 
enough to get the report in the next morning’s issue, for the 
ever-present fear surrounds him that some other newspaper may 
get a report to the public sooner, and this feeling, that every- 
thing must be done promptly, is, perhaps, the controlling one, to 
which everything is sacrificed. Probably newspapers in the main 
have a sincere desire to do their work carefully and to injure no 
one; and yet, in consequence of the conditions under which their 
work is done, as above explained, much of their information is 
so hastily and imperfectly prepared, that the public, perhaps, 
would be better served if nothing whatever had been published. 
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Now, bank officers and other business men and institutions well know 
these things. They know that if information is given to reporters, 
more likely than otherwise, an imperfect report will be made of their 
sayings and doings, and thus they will injure themselves or the 
institutions they represent. These criticisms do not apply so 
strongly to trade newspapers, for they usually have reporters who 
are accustomed to their work, and who, in their narrower field, 
are quite competent to make the investigations, of which accounts 
are given in these publications. The most defective report is in 
the general newspaper, in which a reporter may be engaged in 
investigating some supposed wrong in an insane asylum, or a 
bank, or a cotton mill, or an iron mill, perhaps, in the same day. 
He really knows nothing about the nature or rules of either, 
and yet is sent to collect information from one to the other 
and to put it together for the printer within a few hours. 
This short explanation of their fitness and mode of working is 
enough to condemn it, and to show why an institution like the 
National Park Bank, for example, should not be particularly desirous 
of communicating any of its affairs to an ordinary newspaper 
reporter. Giving him and his newspaper full credit for a desire to 
report things correctly, the probability is that a wrong impression 
would be conveyed concerning the nature of the offense, and an 
injury wrought to all concerned. 

Another point is worth mentioning. The press professes to 
have a great regard for the public welfare, and to assist in dis- 
covering wrongs and convicting criminals, and yet one of the 
essentials of achieving this end, in the beginning, often, is silence. 
To give the criminal every scrap of information concerning his 
offense, what the public think about him, and what steps are to 
be taken against him, is simply to do the utmost to defeat the 
object the press professes to have in view. Again and again has 
the press, through much reporting, defeated the ends of justice. 
In these days, particularly, it has become more and more difficult 
to run down criminals, because the press is unwittingly aid- 
ing them by informing them of whatever is known concerning 
their misdeeds. What we fear is that newspapers are often 
trying harder to illustrate their energetic character, in getting 
what they call news, than in serving the ends of justice. If that 
occupied a larger space in their vision, we are certain that the 
early reports concerning the doings of criminals would not be so 
full nor so numerous as they are now. 

We might greatly extend this in the way of showing the 
errors of newspaper reporting, and of the injuries that result to 
innocent persons and corporations. The point that we wish to 
make, however, is, that, as these things are well known, persons 
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and corporations often desire to have nothing said—not because they 
are to suffer directly by exposure, but because they fear the con- 
sequences of imperfect reporting ; that the criminal, perhaps, will learn 
more than he ought to learn in advance of his trial, and thus pave 
the way for his escape, or that measures will be thwarted for 
lessening or averting the consequences of his wrong. 

With respect to the rights of newspapers in these matters, we 
cannot conceive that they have any whatever. Admitting that 
banks are public institutions, creatures of law, it also prescribes 
what shall be done in the way of regulation and public inspec- 
tion. The National Park Bank, for example, is a national institu- 
tion and the national banking law fully specifies the power of 
the Controller of the Currency to make examinations and to col- 
lect information. We all know that these institutions are exam- 
ined not infrequently, and reports are made to the Controller, 
and through him to the public. If the government desires to 
increase those examinations, or to give the Controller larger 
powers in dealing with them, Congress has full authority over 
the matter. But it has not confided the smallest spark of 
authority to newspapers to investigate and publish. If Congress 
had supposed that it would be expedient to delegate this busi- 
ness to the press, doubtless that body would have done so. Not 
having imposed this duty on them, it must be assumed that Con- 
gress does not think it wise, whatever the press itself may think, 
to have investigations conducted by them. 

It will not do, therefore, for newspapers to assume that when- 
ever a bank or individual declines to give the information they 
desire, that injury will result to the bank or the institution by 
withholding it. Nothing of the kind. A thousand reasons, of 
which we have stated a few, may exist in the mind of a bank 
for withholding such information. Suppose in this very case the 
bank had desired to do its utmost to find the guilty assistant 
cashier, and’ to have him arrested, and tried and _ convicted. 
Would not the giving of the intelligence desired by the news- 
paper, as above explained, have been the very means of putting 
him in the way of securing his escape? May not the bank, in 
desiring to withhold this intelligence, have been moved by this 
mctive, the securing of his arrest and punishment? And suppos- 
ing this was the case, can a newspaper truthfully say that the 
bank or the public is likely to suffer by the withholding of such 
intelligence? Certainly not. 

Finally, who are the public that are interested? Are they not 
the depositors and the stockholders? Does a newspaper have a 
truer and deeper interest in the welfare of a bank and its cus- 
tomers, than the institution itself? This is the assumption that 
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underlies the statement above quoted, but we do not think it is 
true. The more rational one is that bank officers know what 
they are doing; that they are ‘acting for the best interests of 
their customers; and if they supposed that the interests of their 
bank could be best served by blazing abroad all the particulars 
concerning a defalcation, doubtless, they would do so. In doing 
otherwise, managers doubtless believe they are acting the most 
wisely for all interests committed to their care, and it seems to 
us that their judgment ought to be regarded as conclusive in the 
matter. 

Of course, it will be admitted that again and again crimes are 
never brought to light which, should be exposed. Admitting this 
to be true, we do not think that there is any particular duty on 
the part of the newspaper to perform in this direction. If per- 
sons and corporations are guilty of withholding evidence against 
criminals, of condoning crimes which should be brought to light 
and punished, such guilty persons or corporations should suffer as 
the law directs; it is not the proper province of newspapers to 
institute investigations or condemn. Let them insist on the 
execution of the law; let them report whatever is of a truly 
public nature, and then their work is done. Should the people 
desire to have the press go further and to make investigations 
for them, nothing would be easier than to give them, through 
proper methods, the authority needful to do this work. 





Seguel to the Glasgow Bank Fazlure—Ten years ago this insti- 
tution suspended payment, and the unfortunate stockholders were 
required to settle its liabilities. The call on every hundred pounds 
of stock amounted to £3,000. Some of these shareholders could 
ill afford to pay the demands made of them, and a special fund of 
$1,935,000 was subscribed to relieve them. The creditors were paid 
in full by the shareholders, and the fund above mentioned was 
applied to the purpose for which it was raised. This has been 
admirably administered, and nearly eighty-three per cent. of the 
loans have been repaid. About $500,000 are on hand, which the 
administrators propose to spend in purchasing annuities for one 
hundred and seventeen persons, chiefly widows and helpless persons. 
One of the pleasant features of the administration of this trust is 
that only a small sum has been expended in managing it; less, 
indeed, than {£1,000 a year. Scotchmen may well point to this 
instance of practical sympathy and honest administration. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
EFFECTS OF FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS IN JUNE. 


There has been a general improvement in business conditions 
during the month of June, which has been one of the most favor- 
able for crops possible, after the long, wet and backward spring. 
Hot, dry and forcing weather was just what was wanted to over- 
come the effects of a late cold seed time; and, with the excep- 
tion of winter wheat, which received its injury from the drought 
of last fall and the killing of last winter, the crops have made 
rapid recovery of their lost ground in May, during the past month. 
With seasonable weather from now till harvest, we will have a good 
average crop year. Great Britain has also enjoyed brilliant crop 
weather, which has nearly made up for its late spring. But the 
Continent of Europe has not fared as well, especially France, and 
those countries are already importing more wheat and corn from the 
United States in consequence. But these improved crop conditions 
have not yet been felt upon general business, which has remained 
very slow and} unsatisfactory, except in a few specialties affected by 
the warm weather, which has stimulated trade in summer goods. 
This latter, however, has been scarcely perceptible in its influence 
upon the business situation. Indeed, there have been more com- 
plaints and more failures have occurred the past month than in 
May. These, however, are the natural effects of causes dating 
back earlier in the year, and fully explained in previous reviews, 
and it is too soon to look for the improved crop prospects to 
effect general business conditions, 


WHY BUSINESS CONTINUES SO DULL. 


The crops will not begin to mature under sixty days, except- 
ing winter wheat, and oats and hay. The former is a much 
shorter crop than last year’s, even, and hence no gain to general 
business can be expected from its movement. The oat and hay 
crops go so largely into home consumption, that their movement 
will not be felt at once in other branches of trade, excepting the 
transportation. The latter will soon improve on the movement of 
these three crops, though it may be smaller than usual during 
the summer months. The balance of last year’s crops is now 
mostly at points of accumulation, from which it is being moved by 
unusually cheap iniand water transportation, owing to the dullness 
in the Lake iron ore trade, which has driven the iron ore fleet 
into the grain trade; which, being less than usual, has forced 
water freights to an abnormally low point. As the crop surplus 
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was brought to these points of accumulation during the first half 
of the crop year, and, as the railroads are getting less than their 
usual proportion of the seaboard movement from those points, this 
year, Owing to the abundance of lake tonnage, it is plain why all 
business dependent upon these interests continues so dull. 


WHY RAILROAD EARNINGS AND THE IRON TRADE ARE SO SMALL. 


This, together with the short crops of last year, shows why rail- 
road earnings have been no larger during the past two months. 
This was no surprise, but was pointed out in this article last fall 
as the inevitable result of short crops, whose effects are not seri- 
ously felt during the first half of a crop year, because the neces- 
sities of the farmers on poor crops compel them to sell a greater 
percentage of their surplus than usual, and to sell it earlier. 

This also explains the stagnation in the iron trade, in part, as 
the light traffic of the railroads requires no new rolling stock 
when the old is not fully employed, and when small earnings lead 
them to cut off all improvements and repairs not absolutely 
needed, as shown in our last, in the case of one of the financially 
strongest systems in the country, the Pennsylvania. It is true, 
there is less railroad building this year than last, but the lack of 
this renewal of business is the chief cause of the depression in the 
iron trade, which in turn curtails the demand for coal, though the 
increased Western requirements this year have in part offset this 
loss of the coal trade in the East so far. 

The amount of freight moving has become so small that the 
express companies have joined with the railroads and each other 
in their fight on this bone of contention also, and rates on all 
classes of freight are sadly diminished. 


BETTER FALL TRADE PROSPECTS. 

But, with the improved crop prospects at home noted above, dur- 
ing the past month, and with continued favorable weather to har- 
vest, general business will soon begin to improve, and it is pretty 
safe to expect that the railroads and the iron trade will have seen 
their worst depression in the month of July, if they have not already 
passed through it. With warm weather there is aways an increase 
of travel which will make up in part for low rates of freight and 
small tonnage, as the cutting of rates so far this year has been 
chiefly confined to freight. With the presidential canvass and State 
elections, there ought to be increased passenger earnings this year, as 
under the Inter-State law the railroads can find a handy refusal for 
passes, unless they “take a hand in the canvass” and send out too 
many of their “employes,” as some of them did to the conventions 
at St. Louis and Chicago, on “business” that did not come under 
the law, as Inter-State Commerce. 
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When, therefore, these two great interests, the transportation and 
iron, together with the agricultural, shall begin to improve, with the 
new crop movement, which will also stimulate all commercial affairs 
and financial, and with the more active circulation of money, to 
handle them, all other industries must follow; when the manufactur- 
ing interests of the East, which have been curtailing production, will 
revive, and the wheels of trade will revolve again with greater regu- 
larity as well as velocity. There is, of course, this important “If” 
we have favorable weather till harvest, between us and this much-to- 
be-desired realization. But it is a much smaller one than a month 
ago, when all conditions needed to be favorable to insure fair 
crops, even. The wonderfully growing weather of June has now put 
the hay and the oat crop out of danger not only, but virtually 
secured one of, if not the largest ever raised. The corn acreage 
planted is also very large, and will offset the loss in wheat acre- 
age and doubtless more, while its condition has caught up half 
at least of the three weeks’ late planting, and it now can withstand 
some unfavorable conditions. The same is true of spring wheat 
and cotton. 


IMPROVING EXPORT DEMAND. 


With good crops, the next essential to better times is good prices 
therefor, and this latter depends upon the export demand. The 
prospects on this score have been as discouraging as on that of 
the crops, until the latter part of June, when the collapse of the 
Bull movement in Chicago, started in May, on the then prospects 
of another short crop year, sent prices down about ten points on 
both wheat and corn, when Europe came in more freely than for 
months and took these staples, both for the British and Continental 
markets. This, too, notwithstanding our prices are still about Io 
cents per bushel above a year ago on wheat, and as much higher on 
corn, although lower on the other side for wheat, because of the 
much lower ocean freight rates. Better export demand, at Io cents 
better prices, with better crops as a whole than last year, is by 
no means improbable; but really more likely than a year ago, 
with shorter crops and lower prices, when the surplus of the pre- 
vious four years’ over-production the world over had not been 
used up, and when the reaction towards reduced production had 
not fully set in. 


ONE MONTH MORE OF UNCERTAINTY. 


This uncertainty as to crops and demand for them will practi- 
cally have ended with the month of July, which will have made 
the cotton and spring wheat crops, and put corn where its out- 
come can be safely discounted, barring an early frost in August 
and first half of September, which is among the improbabilities. 
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By that time fall trade with our wholesale houses will have opened, 
and with good crop there will be no danger that it will not be a 
full average, with the prospects good for a big autumn trade after 
the poor business of last spring. 

Therefore, on August first, it is more than likely that the improve- 
ment then over the present business conditions will be as great as 
these are over the conditions of a month ago, though not yet felt, 
because the effects have not had time to follow the causes above 
enumerated. The election will then be the only drawback to busi- 
ness, and that grows less and less with each presidential campaign, as 
no one believes that the country can be “ruined,” any more, by 
change of party or policy, and business men will not wait for such 
a catastrophe this year. 


THE NATION’S ANNUAL BALANCE SHEET. 


In this connection, as well as in that of the loss sustained by 
the terrible weather of the first five months of this year, it is of 
interest to see what a presidential election, conducted on the old 
“rule or ruin” basis, costs the country, as well as the weather 
embargo of last winter and spring, each of which will cover about 
the same period. 

The annual average increment of wealth in the United States from 
1870 to 1880, amounted to the enormous sum of $1,337,000,000. 
When we consider what the loss of half a year’s profits, or 
even a quarter, takes from 63,000,000 of people, and that it reduces 
the power of consumption $21.75 and $10.87% . respectively, per 
capita, withdrawing that amount from active circulation, in legiti- 
mate business, the wonder is that we have not had a panic in 
commercial affairs and credits this year with the Tariff agitation 
superadded to these unfavorable business conditions. Trade is thus 
shown to have been unusually sound and on a natural and safe, 
rather than a speculative basis, as it could not otherwise have 
withstood this prolonged strain upon our reserve resources. Of 
course this is not a loss of this amount of capital, with which 
the country began business on the first of last January, but it is 
a loss in the consuming power of the country, and hence a direct 
loss in the volume of business done, and in the money put in 
active circulation. 


LOCKOUTS AND CORNERS. 


On the last day of the month but one the iron trade of Pittsburgh 
and the Coffee Exchange of New York were thrown into a state 
of excitement and demoralization that may prove very serious in 
results to both interests. The cause in the former case was the 
final deadlock between the iron manufacturers and their employes, 
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in regard to the proposed reduction in the scale of wages, which 
it had been ‘hoped till then might be adjusted by a compromise. 
In the latter case it was the sudden development of a corner in 
June coffee in this market, by which the price was forced up 
from 13 to 21Ic. in half an hour. It is impossible at this writing 
to foreshadow the final results in either. But a long, weary lock- 
out in one, and heavy failures and losses in the other, are among 
the probabilities. 
THE STOCK MARKET. 


The above conditions are plainly accountable for the stagna- 
tion in railway stocks, most of whose dividends have already 
been reduced or passed as this article indicated months ago; for 
while the gross earnings of some roads have kept up because of 
better passenger traffic at full rates, the operating expenses of most 
have as largely increased over the same time a year ago as 
they did during the snow biockades of last winter. How to ac- 
count for this is difficult, as all roads have curtailed or stopped 
improvements and renewals that could be put off, and would 
have swelled expense account, if charged to that instead of con- 
struction. The conclusion seems to be gaining, that, as in the 
case of the Reading Road, whose May statement makes a very 
bad showing in heavily increased expenses, the extra expenses of 
last winter’s operations and losses of last spring’s strikes were then 
concealed, in order not to frighten stockholders into selling, and 
prevent some roads floating their big loans on the public, and were 
carried over to find their way into the expense accounts, when 
earnings had improved. There appears to be no other explanation 
that does not involve a worse “cooking” of the accounts and state- 
ments of some of these corporations, or a diversion of their funds 
to influence legislation and public opinion under the cover of ex- 
penses. 

With this state of uncertainty as to the future, as well as 
present earnings of railroads and of their financial condition, it is 
easy to see why the stock market is shunned by the public, and 
left to dry rot. The managers have only themselves to thank for 
this state of things, and it may not be long before they will find 
themselves equally unable to sell their bonds, if it shall be proven 
that they have been floating them also, on misleading statements of 
their financial conditions, as well as me¢ earnings, which alone 
show the truth, and not gross which are generally reported. 


THE BOND AND MONEY MARKET. 

The market for bonds has remained active on the continued 
ease in money at 1% to 2 per cent. on call, and 3 to 4 on time, 
stimulated by the anticipation of first of July dividends and _ in- 
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terest payments, and by the big railroad loans placed the pre- 
vious month. The purchases of its own bonds by the Govern- 
ment have been smaller as the offerings were less and the price 
asked too high with such ease in money, while the occasion of 
the authority to make these purchases by the Treasury, namely, 
a tight money market, has not existed. The banks have con- 
tinued to increase their reserves under these conditions till the 
latter part of the month when they suddenly and without ap- 
parent cause began to lose their reserves by means of increased 
loans, which, in view of the dullness of stocks and small specu- 
lation in everything else, was difficult to account for. Had it 
been due to reduction of deposits it might kave been attributed 
to the withdrawal of their money by the railroads to meet their 
dividends and intérest due July 1st. Can it be that they have had 
to borrow of the banks to make up a deficit in their earnings to 
meet their fixed charges, or to pay unearned dividends? 

There appears no other explanation, as no new crops are moving 
now, and the balance of the old coming forward is seldom 
smaller. The exports of gold have fallen to a small figure again, 
as indicated in our last, due to the placing of the bonds of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Reading roads on the other side in May, 
and not to foreign buying of our other railroad securities, or to 
an increase of exports, which have continued to fall off, even 
faster than our imports till the last of the month. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


These markets have, with the exception of cotton, which has 
been rather better after the liquidation of the attempted corner, 
been as dull and depressed during June, as they were excited, 
active, and higher in May. The cause has been the change from 
short to good crop prospects, and the liquidation of the Chicago 
Bulls, who were whipped by the foreign Bears, who have now 
turned Bulls on poorer crop prospects in Europe, while Chicago 
has changed over to the Bear side on the better crop outlook 
here. Our speculators were then wrong, as usual, and beaten by 
the exporters; and the prospects are good that they will be caught 
again on the wrong side, as drought in India is endangering the 
rice crop and keeping back Indian wheat for home wants. 

Provisions have followed grain of all kinds, in the smallest home 
and export, as well as speculative demand on this crop. Trade 
seems to have been paralyzed, either by over-purchases made ear- 
lier in the season, in anticipation of higher prices or of reduced 
consumption. The English syndicate in Chicago, which held the 
bulk of the hog products, has been trying to realize, apparently, 
and has found the market too narrow, and is compelled to hold 
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on, in face of the break in corn and the prospect of a larger crop 
this year. The supply of summer hogs is also keeping up better 
than expected, while Europe is taking less of us than was ex- 
pected. Other markets are without important features, except that 
ocean freights, after being greatly depressed, are now improving 
with better exports. 

THE GRAIN CROP PROSPECTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


As the prospects of the growing crops at home and abroad, 
or of the world’s present and _ prospective food supply and 
demand, are the largest factors in the business situation, it is 
the supplying of these necessities of life for man and beast that 
determine the movements and channels and volume of business, 
and prices or profits and losses thereon, unless,interfered with by 
political changes or war. The winter wheat crop in this country 
has, beyond question, been seriously shortened, compared with the 
last short crop even, after making all due allowance for the exag- 
gerations of the speculators for a rise in wheat, based upon that 
shortage. The best authorities estimate this at least 70,000,000 
bushels less than the crop of 1887, which has not been overcome 
by an increased acreage sown to spring wheat, because the season 
has been three weeks later than usual, and the price of wheat too 
low, even with the late advance of about ten cents per bushel to 
induce farmers to make unusual exertions in the spring wheat 
States. This has caused one per cent. reduced acreage in the latter, 
while there has been about ten per cent. of the winter acreage (which 
was short of last year’s originally) plowed up, where winter killed, 
and put into oats and corn, which were better paying crops last 
year than wheat, the prices that have ruled during the past 
severe and long winter, which has largely increased our home 
consumption, and reduced supplies of all kinds of feed. 

The prospects are, therefore, that we will have about 75,000,000 
less wheat this than last year, while we are equally likely to have 
a corresponding increase in oats and corn, unless the backward 
and unseasonable weather of the spring months shall return in 
the summer or fall, and curtail the extent and yield of the corn 
crop also, which was planted late in May. We have raised good 
corn crops planted after June Ist. But conditions must then be 
uniformly favorable during the summer, followed by a late fall. 


OTHER COUNTRIES BEHIND 1887. 


In Europe the season has been as backward as here, and re- 
ports of serious damage to the wheat crop of Hungary and France, 
and the rye crop of Germany, were received here during the 
month, followed by an increased demand from there and England 
for our spot wheat and corn for export, of which we have had but 
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little from that source on the present crop. Better conditions 
exist in the more northern countries of Europe, and fair crops 
are promised there, while the more southern countries of the 
Continent suffered also by the cold, wet weather last spring. 
Even the crop of our own Pacific coast has been somewhat 
injured, not from too much, but rather from too little rain, and 
it will require favorable conditions from now till harvest, as it 
will for all the wheat-growing countries of the Northern Hemi- 
spheres of the world, in order to give even fair crops of wheat. 

Turning to the Southern Hemispheres of the old and new 
worlds, we find only fair crop$ have already been secured, but none 
of those enormous ones of that era of over-production of grain the 
world over, ending with last’ year. Taking the weather conditions 
and the lateness of the season to date, and the average results of 
similar conditions in former years, the prospects are that the world’s 
grain crops for 1888 will be less than an average, rather than 
over, and less than last year’s, unless weather conditions for the 
balance of the crop year are as much better than an average as 
they have been worse, until the month of June, which was very 
favorable in Great Britain and the United States. As this pros- 
pective shortage will be in other countries, except that in win- 
ter wheat, the prospects of a better export demand for our crops 
is therefore apparent. 





* 
ae 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Future of the National Banking System—The New York Daily 
Commercial Bulletin says: “ Efforts are being made in several direc- 
tions to attract a larger share of attention to the important ques- 
tion of the future of the national banking system. It has become 
apparent that with the continuance of present requirements, and in 
the absence of some guaranty as to future legislative action, the 
system cannot continue to expand in proportion to the growing 
population and increasing requirements of business. The incorpo- 
ration of new banks has already been checked to an extent that 
leaves no room for doubt that a critical point in the history of 
national banking has been reached. As to the requirements of the 
immediate future, the minor legislation already pending in Congress 
will perhaps prove adequate, but the day is not far distant when 
the law-makers must take decisive action to perpetuate the bank- 
ing system, to modify it in essential respects, or to abandon and 
destroy it as far as its relations to the Government are con- 
cerned.” It is clearly apparent that the national banking system, 
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so far as its vitality depends on national obligations, cannot live 
much longer. Whether a national banking system, therefore, shall 
be permanent, depends on two things. First, whether it shall have 
a currency-issuing function; and secondly, if so, what shall form 
the basis of such currency. If the national banking system can 
exist without issuing currency, then, of course, it is simple enough 
to continue the present system after the bonds have been paid. 
But if a bank could issue no notes in many of the smaller places 
in which a bank might be very useful to a community, it could 
not exist, because there would not be sufficient profit from other 
sources. In larger cities it is of less consequence; but in many 
of the smaller places banking would not be sufficiently profitable 
business to attract capital and talent without the note-issuing func- 
tion. If this point be conceded, a national banking system can be 
continued only by adopting a new basis for its circulation. The 
Controller of the Currency is maturing a plan based on commer- 
cial paper and a small cash reserve. This, of course, is noth- 
ing more than the plan formerly in existence, and which worked 
well with some banks and very disastrously with others. In our judg- 
ment, a plan far preferable would be the taking of certain securi- 
ties specified by law, and on these base a circuiation, the payment 
of which should be guaranteed by the Government, and for doing 
which the bank issuing notes should be taxed. A bank would 
then pay its tax for a valuable privilege, and would pay it will- 
ingly, while its notes would be just as good, and circulate just as 
readily as those now in use. 





Surplus Question.—Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper recently con- 
tributed to the Popular Science Monthly, insists that the proper 
disposition to make of our surplus is to pay the legal tender notes. 
He contends that the Government in a true sense has no surplus, 
as an immediate indebtedness of more than three hundred and fifty 
millions exists, consisting of legal tender notes. It cannot be ques- 
tioned, of course, that they are a debt, just like any other notes 
that a Government or corporation may issue. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that if the Government applied every dollar it had to the 
payment of its matured obligations of one kind or another, there 
would be anything left. Mr. Atkinson’s idea is by no means a new 
one, and has long been urged by the New York 7Zzmes. It is con- 
tended that the law was passed during the war, when there seemed 
to be no other way of getting money; that the notes were a forced 
loan, and therefore ought to be discharged at the earliest moment. 
Mr. Atkinson’s language on this point is perhaps worth giving: 
“The necessity for a forced loan has ceased; the revenue of the 
Government is in excess of its necessary expenditures. When the 
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revenue derived from taxation is paid to the Government in its 
own notes that forced loan, to the amount of such notes paid in, 
has been liquidated by way of taxation. Each note returned to the 
Treasury in settlement of a tax becomes like a common bank note 
when redeemed by the bank; it is a note paid. It is functus offi- 
czo. Its reissue by the Treasury of the United States is, in fact, the 
collection of a new forced loan without authority of law under any 
act authorizing such a new loan, without necessity, without benefit 
to any one, and with positive danger to the whole community.” It 
is certain that the notes having been legalized, Congress and the 
people are determined to keep them in circulation. We must look 
in some other direction for using the surplus... We think, how- 
ever, that we need not look far, for if the present policy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury be continued, of paying bonds, in a few 
months it will be depleted to a point so low as to excite no fur- 
ther comment or discussion. 





New Bond Issues —Within a month about fifty millions of Ameri- 
can securities have been negotiated in London, consisting chiefly 
of Baltimore and Ohio, Canadian Pacific and Reading Railroad 
bonds. These securities were readily taken by English investors. 
Has not the time come in the accumulation of wealth in this coun- 
try, when every good loan can be readily absorbed at home? A 
portion of the Reading loan was offered to investors here, and was 
taken with quite as much avidity as abroad, and at equally advan- 
tageous prices for the company. We have in every sense become 
a rich nation, holding large amounts for investment purposes. It 
would seem as though there was as good prospect of negotiating 
a loan successfully here, possessing real merit, as abroad. If a 
scheme had doubtful elements in it, negotiators perhaps may go 
abroad with better hope of raising money, but if a loan is put on 
the American market possessing a solid bottom, is there not usu- 
ally money enough, eager for investment, quickly to absorb it? 
Is not the old practice of going abroad to raise money continued 
after the necessity for doing so has ceased? 





A New Mode of Paying Duttes—When reforms have been effected 
in trade, manufacturing and other pursuits, the question is asked, 
Why was not that introduced long before? This remark applies 
with peculiar emphasis to the mode of paying customs duties. 
From the beginning, the Government has been quite unwilling to 
take anything else than coin or its own substitutes therefor. The 
clumsy and unsafe fashion of making payments in this form of 
“good money” is an unfit survival of former times. The delays, 
difficulties and risks involved in moving bags of “good money” 
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about the streets, and in counting and recounting the same over 
and over again, are so vexatious, as compared with the direct, 
simple transfers accomplished in the commercial and financial world, 
that modification of the old ways has been many times suggested, 
and has, of late, been receiving increasing attention. But a new 
system is to be tried in New York. Every morning the banks may 
deposit with the Assistant Treasurer an amount sufficient to cover 
the payments of customs duties to be made by their customers 
during the day. Against this amount the checks drawn by importers 
and certified according to a prescribed form will be accepted by 
the Government in payment of duties. The amounts so paid will 
be deducted from the amount for which the banks have been 
credited by the Assistant Treasurer in the morning, and balances 
will be settled through the clearing house, as in other transac- 
tions. The necessary forms, which are few and simple, have been 
approved, but are subject to some minor changes. 

Fall in Silver—Silver of late has fallen to a lower point than 
ever before. The summary of prices herein given c'early indicates 
how great is the decline. In the latter part of July, 1886, the Eng- 
lish quotation of bar silver was 42 pence per ounce. In Septem- 
ber the market was much stronger, and in the latter part of 
that month the quotation had risen to 45 pence. In January, 1887, 
the quotation was 47% pence, but in February and March prices 
dropped, and by the middle of April 4344 pence was the price. In 
February, 1888, the lowest quotation was 44; in March, 43, and in 
April, 424%. During the month of May the price ruled at 413 to 
42, dropping at one time to 41%. This quotation is declared to be 
the lowest ever recorded in the London market. The decline, how- 
ever, has been gradual, and has been explained many times. India 
bills, during the present decline in silver, have gone below the low- 
water mark of 1886, reaching 16 1-16. The decline has been slow, 
and has been the only cause, practically, of the weakness of silver, 
though the rumor that the British Government intends sending to 
India this year only £14,000,000 of silver, against £16,000,000 last 
year, may have had an unsettling influence. 

The most prominent feature of the India exchange market re- 
cently has been the large amount of bills on India offered by the 
Government of British India. These bills naturally take the place 
of bar silver for export from India, and diminish to the same extent 
the demand for bars. Dealers in India exchange and specie houses 
generally, however, maintain that, as soon as the Government of 
British India curtails its offerings of bills, the market for both 
India bills and silver will be in a condition for an upward move- 
ment. This fact being pretty well understood probably accounts 
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for the apparent lack of. concern with which the decline in India 
bills and silver bullion has been attended. Exactly the contrary 
was the case in 1886, when no such legitimate influences were at 
the bottom of the break in India exchange. 





English Cotnage-—The annual report of the Deputy Master of the 
English Mint contains a large amount of interesting information. 
The most noteworthy item, however, is the seigniorage on the sil- 
ver coinage. The average price paid for silver bullion was 44% 
pence per ounce, while the silver coin issued was at the rate of 
66 pence per ounce. The seigniorage that accrued to the State was 
21% pence per ounce, or nearly 48 per cent. The following have 
been the rates of seigniorage since 1882: 


Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Sl wteGoeddensee 36h sgeseeweus 8 | Mi igcowetaanibvetibeeonseadnne 24 13-16 
nd 6000 66e0negensces eens tases Fe eh 0h 00h cnet scansnnenacnene 31% 
Pibes 66iGscctdecsavecssndtene 6 Sh dich ca0ckeckensuaaveaseneds 173% 
Barto bs cdetenesécscocscnyseue 3034 Gn seh sc ate edcdins Chis cbebaere 
Piseesenvassesesacokscedsoces 30 his isn toned dndeness enasbucda 16 
Dt ttecheededdsudssabedsbocses 28 Pittttecenassattentess saens 12% 
Pidacestoesesnseentseseesdees 276 Bis nc dacéeadeeeenders decade 1244 
Ga esacesdeedeceseccesenveda 2658 GE cates cnencdseqeneneonsanes 9% 





* No silver bullion purchased. 





Payment of Taxes Through Banks.—‘“ There was in the Bullit 
bill,” which was the basis of the charter of Philadelphia, says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, “a section providing that municipal taxes 
should be paid through the banks, which are all depositories of 
the city funds, thus obviating the necessity of making payments 
at the various city offices. According to this plan the tax bills 
were to be rendered in triplicate, one copy to be receipted and 
returned to the taxpayer, another to be retained by the bank and 
the third to be given to the city. This provision was, however, 
stricken out of the bill, apparently by those opposed to the reduc- 
tion of city offices, since with this section in force the office of 
Receiver of Taxes would be practically abolished. The city could 
with advantage adopt the system of payments common with great 
railroad corporations, by which railroad vouchers, when duly authen- 
ticated, become checks on bank. In the same way warrants of 
the city, when countersigned by the Comptroller, could be made 
payable at bank, thus abolishing the present system of presenting 
claims. If this system had been in force the city would not have 
suffered by the forgeries of Major Phipps, since the banks, in such 
cases, assume all the risks.” 





Bonuses or Premiums to New Manufacturing Companies——A late 
number of the American Machinist contains an interesting arti-. 
cle on the subject of exempting new manufacturing enterprises 
from taxation for a definite period of time as an inducement to 
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locate in the place offering the exemption. The MMachznzst sets 
forth the injustice to established companies by granting such an 
advantage to a particular one. The new company, having no taxes 
to pay, is able to sell its goods at a lower price than its com- 
petitors, and thereby inflict, perhaps, heavy loss on them. This is 
one of the wrongs that is occasioned by thus favoring them at 
the public expense. But the Machinist also points out another 
wrong of a more serious character. Suppose the favored concern 
proposes to manufacture the same kind of goods as a company 
already existing in the particular locality, then clearly the company 
already established must assist in its own destruction (for the 
amount of money needful to manage a city or town must come 
from some source.) Probably in most cases where inducements of 
this kind are offered to new enterprises, one of the same kind 
does not exist in the place offering it. At all events, it will be 
seen that this favor granted to a new enterprise is at the expense 
of other interests directly or indirectly, and the question raised 
by the Machinzst, whether or not it should be abandoned, is a 
timely one. 





Sale of Proxtes.——The attention of the Governing Committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange has lately been called to the prac- 
tice of the sale of proxies. It is through the use of stock vot- 
ing power thus obtained, that many of the worst things have been 
accomplished in the way of wrecking corporations, or of using 
them for personal ends instead of the public good. The New 
York statute is very specific in its penalties for selling proxies: 

“It shali not be lawful for any person to vote or issue a proxy to any 
other person or persons to vote at any meeting of stockholders or bond- 
holders or of stockholders and bondholders of any railroad corporation 
in this State for the election of directors, or forany other purpose, upon 
any stock or bonds where the certificate for said stock or said bonds 
shall not be in possession or under the control of the person on whose 
behalf the vote is to be given, and such last-mentioneca person shall have 
ceased to retain the title to the stock represented by such certificates or 
the said bonds as owner in his own right or in his capacity as executor, 
administrator, trustee, committee, guardian, or otherwise, notwithstand- 
ing said stock or bonds may still stand in his name on the books of the 
said corporation. No person having the right to vote upon such stock 
or bond shall sell his vote or issue a proxy to vote upon such stock or 
bonds to any person for any sum of money or of anything of value what- 
ever. 

“The violation of this provision is made a misdemeanor, punishable 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Nevertheless, it is affirmed that the practice has been, perhaps, 
on an increase of late years. Whatever the New York Stock 
Exchange may do, it is clear enough what the officers of the law 
ought to do in the way of punishing those who are guilty of vio- 
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lating this statute. If persons were prosecuted who violated it, the 
effect would be very marked in preventing some of those arrange- 
ments in the management of corporate property from which the 
country has suffered so much of late years. 





British Emigration.—One of the departments of the English Gov- 
ernment has been investigating the subject of emigration to the 
British Colonies. The main purpose of the bureau, it is said, is to 
find homes and employment in the colonies for the surplus popu- 
lation of the British Islands. After a thorough investigation, the 
conclusion is reached that the only immigrants who are cordially 
welcomed are the more intelligent and able-bodied, precisely those 
whom the mother country seeks to keep at home. The English 
office has found that the colonists everywhere are hostile to pauper 
immigrants, and are taking measures to resist their introduction 
wherever effective steps can be taken. There has of late been 
greater inducement for Canadian than for Australian emigration, but 
from this report circumstances are tending to equalize these two 
currents. Competent farm hands, female domestic servants and 
immigrants with some means are found to be welcome in many 
quarters, but as a rule it is to these classes only that a cordial 
reception is tendered. The report pronounces adversely in the 
main on the emigration of mechanics of any sort who are able to 
earn a living at home, and finds little prospect of relief by colonial 
emigration for the overcrowded condition of English towns and 
trade centers. 


Gold Shipments—The New York Stockholder says that the causes 
for the recent shipments of gold to Europe are not well under- 
stood. The Bank of England has been losing coin and bullion 
which has gone generally to Brazil and the Argentine Republic in 
response to drafts against loans. Germany, also, has been drawing 
specie from the bank. This drain has occasioned a fall in the 
bank specie reserve below the usual level, and consequently the 
discount rate has been advanced to save it from further depletion, 
and in turn the open market rate for money in London also became 
higher. 

“Money being cheaper here, and the exchange rate favorable, Ger- 
many begins to draw her supplies from this country; hence the heavy 
shipments by the steamers Ems and Salle. Other amounts have been 
taken for London account, but they were comparatively light, the mar- 
gin of profit being so small that, in view of existing uncertainties, bank- 
ers do not care to more than cover their balances. This margin of profit 
is a subject, by the way, which, with each recurring period of gold ship- 
ments, results in a great deal of discussion, and, with foreign houses 
shipping gold in million dollar lots, the assertion is frequently made that 
there is no profit in the transaction. So many elements enter into the 
calculation that this assertion, though often erroneous, is commonly 
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accepted in good faith. The item of insurance is talked of as though it 
were the only expense incident to the transaction outside of freight 
charges. Just now we are shipping bars which answer every require- 
ment, are more easily handled, and abrade less than the coin. On the 
28th, of May the demand sterling rate was $4.90. Here is the record of 
an actual transaction in gold bars destined for the Bank of England, 
the shipment being made at a time when the rate was the same as on 
that day, the money rate in London also being the same, the names of 
the real shippers and consignees being omitted for obvious reasons: 
Invoice of fine gold bars shipped by John Smith, of New York, consigned to John 
Jones, Liverpool, at risk and for account of shippers : 
Fourteen kegs, containing in all 132 bars U. S. fine gold 89934 and 996 


i a a i i eared call wae Ninian nes ap baa wd $768,863 88 
Expenses— 
i i uss opianeedes tH en ebseneseen .» $720 81 
i. ins othe awh nesieeheceseshenebewsen cess 35 00 
eee eae Cline stea ee en cubes eekeesehes s> ‘ins. We 
SPEED BEOUOD GEORUNMER iacc . 2s ctccs cs cvncevese ape aeeare I 20 779 51 





$769,643 39 
Account sales of 132 bars of gold from New York by order and for account of John 
Smith : 
86 bars weighing 30,315.g00 oz., melted into 148 bars 
é sé 

















46 7,780.850 oz., . 2 ™ 
132 38,096.750 186 
and sold to the Bank of England— 
38,091 oz. fine, Or 40,577.176 standard, at 77S. Od......e eee eeceeec eens £157,743 15 5 
Allowed by melters for gold adhered to crucibles...... .............. g 12 6 
Charges— 157,75. Il 
SPORE GROTH GE DOME coc ccccvccccsccccccccesescccesces £214 0 £187,783 7 
as 6d web abet Lswweles eneeaeeensed cs teeerdaweceeenen 39 14 Oo 
cu wevetocectcosey ss  o6 eRe OeNEEEEEGSS, Shteeseree Ee SS 
TT <.cn ache ebineet beereeebenescoeseboorsoseense 19 14 6 
ne OO GUNS GOONE BRGIIOES ooo ccc ccccciccvcccsccesceccs 3.00 
Carriage to London...........ee0% seeeeeconse Seaeesensan 12 8 9g 
i Pi cckicen dew abeeeadiesunesedeecesesé pues oir 8 
Insurance for £ 160,200— 
£ 40,050 at 2s. 6d. per cent. and duty...........-cce00 55 1 6 
£120,150 at 3s. 4d. per cent. and duty.............06-- 215 6 6 
388 7 11 
Cash remaining............. seedécescona OTT TTT Tere ere rT £157,305 0 O 
ee ET 157,391 5 9 
SE ciine ha beceiel déebatbne dened dbegs inv coiebodederndates £26 5 9 


Equal to a demand transfer at $4.89.10 
” ‘¢ 60 days’ transfer at $4.88.06. 
Interest calculated at 144 per cent. per annum. 


This shows what nice calculation is necessary to determine just how 
much profit or loss there is in shipments of large amounts, and it also 
indicates with what a degree of caution the assertions referred to above 


should be accepted.” 

The London £conomist, writing on this subject, says: “There is 
always a tendency for gold to come hither from the States at this 
time of the year, just as the tendency is for gold to go hence in 
the later autumn to the States, the reason being that this is the 
dull season of the American export trade, and the balance of trade 
indebtedness inclines against the States, whereas in the autumn the 
exports are on a large scale, and Europe has commonly to ship 
gold as well as produce to pay for them. It is true that in recent 
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years any balance of trade debt which America may have had to 
liquidate has for the most part been paid for in securities rather 
than in gold. Latterly, however, this market has not been absorb- 
ing American railway shares and bonds at all so freely as it for- 
merly did. In some directions the disposition has rather been to 
realize than to increase this class of our investments. And the fact 
that payment is not being taken to so large an extent in the 
shape of securities, increases, of course, the probability that gold will 
be remitted.” 


Chilzan Finances—The New York Evening Post \ately published 
an article giving a clear account of the finances of this interesting 
country. The Government, which twenty years ago had an income 
of not much more than $9,000,000, has now prepared estimates 
for the year 1888 of $32,439,736, expecting to have a probable sur- 
plus of over $11,000,000, Its annual commerce has reached a total 
of over $100,000,000. Its population is comparatively small, not 
exceeding 3,000,000, while its commercial activity is greater than 
that of any other South American State. “The financial status of 
Chili is shown with sufficient clearness in the important operations 
of funding the foreign debt which have been recently consum- 
mated. Like most of the other South American republics, Chili had 
contracted a long series of foreign loans of various amounts and at 
varying rates of interest. These have now practically all been 
funded in a new issue, $30,000,000 taken by the Rothschilds in 
February, 1886, at 96, with interest at 4% per cent. The remaining 
foreign indebtedness brings the total up to $34,601,270, as the 
account stood at the beginning of 1887. To this must be added a 
domestic debt of $49,223,439, estimated in paper money, involving 
an annual interest charge of something more than $2,000,000. This 
is relatively a large debt, incurred, in great part, for the execution 
of the vast schemes of public improvements upon which Chili had 
already entered before the long war with Peru and Bolivia put new 
burdens upon her. That she will be able to carry them all seems 
to be the judgment of the money market, always the best test of 
national credit.” 








Decline in Stocks of Goods—In a recent number of the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, was an interesting editorial showing how 
stocks of goods had of late years been diminished, in consequence 
of the new ways of doing business. Formerly, the merchant 
would buy once or twice a year and sell them during the inter- 
val. Now, through the multiplying of the ways of transportation, 
he finds that it is no longer needful to buy a stock for six 
months, but only small quantities, and to renew his stock more 
frequently. This change in the mode of purchasing is followed 
by important consequences. In the first place, less capital is 
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needed by the merchant than was needed formerly. His insurance, 
of course, is diminished; and less room is required for storing 
his goods. The manufacturer, too, need not accumulate goods as 
he did formerly, to be sold once or twice a year, so he, in turn, 
needs less capital than was formerly required to conduct his busi- 
ness. The feforter further says: “Undoubtedly, the modern 
fashion of buying in small quantities is gradually and effectually 
working out the regeneration of all branches of the trade. It 
has taken a great while already to relieve the markets of the 
superfluous stocks, which accumulated when the old system was 
in vogue; it may require considerable more time still to render 
the rectification complete. There may be a lapse into the dis- 
carded custom, and that would have the unlucky effect of putting 
us back into the speculative and feverish style of trading, out of 
which the few get rich, and the many poor—prices alternately 
rising fabulously and sinking desperately—large profits on paper, 
subject to immense deduction for expenses and _ losses—failures 
occurring in all directions—the debtors owing much and _ having 
little to pay with—a continual state of uncertainty whether the 
ultimate balance will be on the right side or the wrong. People 
complain that it is not easy to sell goods, not always possible to 
get any advance on the cost of what they do sell. But at all 
events, they keep track of their affairs, they know from day to 
day just how much they are making or losing, they are not 
counting on gains which are likely to be subsequently swept 
away by the insolvency of the parties they are trusting. There 
cannot be much over-production if dealers buy only what will 
serve their purpose from week to week.” 


Paper Money in Peru.—Mr. Brent, the American Consul at 
Peru, has recently given some interesting information on the 
paper money of that country. He says that it has disappeared 
as a purchasing power, and that the only use now made of it is 
to pay five per cent. of the customs duties with it, and when 
thus received it is burnt at the capital. In all other transactions 


paper money is refused. 

“ Sufficient silver coin exists for ordinary business handling, for the 
purchase of market supplies, and general shopping. Up to the year 
1878, there was no emission of paper money made by the Government. 
All that was in circulation was issued by the banks at Lima, and the 
minor ones at Piura, Trujillo, and Arequipa. The notes of the Bank of 
Tacna only circulated in that locality and in Bolivia. At that period a 
threatening financial crisis set in, and from the previous demonetization 
of coin by the Government to assist the banks, the paper in circulation 
became practically irredeemable, and the value of that class of money 
issued by the banks fell greatly. From a powerof purchasing exchange 
on London of 46 pence to the sol it declined to 19 pence. The Govern- 
ment then sought to avert the impending peril, and by a decree assumed 
the responsibility of redeeming the bank issue of paper money (about 
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18,000,000 sols), the banks in turn surrendering the credits they held 
against the State, and all the notes were called in to be stamped on the 
reverse, with a legend to the effect that they were guaranteed by the 
Government. This did not improve the situation: little confidence 
was reposed in the ability of the Government to meet this new obliga- 
tion, and the sudden influx of new money, thus improvised, into the 
treasury, not only induced extravagance, but so captivated the Govern- 
ment that new emissions were resorted to on the part of the State, 
naturally decreasing the exchange value of the paper in use. Then, in 
1879, came the war with Chili, and the necessities arising therefrom 
forced Congress to authorize still further issues, until the amount in 
circulation reached nearly 85,000,000 of sols, and the purchasing value 
of the paper sol fell to 6 pence sterling, when five or six years before -it 
had ruled at 46 pence. Indeed, in the sixties, when Peru enjoyed hez 
“ flush times,’ with the available wealth of guano and nitrate and public 
works in progress, the notes issued by the Lima banks were at a pre- 
mium over silver on account of the convenience and dispatch of hand- 
ling, as well as from the accepted security of the guaranty. After the 
assumption of the circulation by the Government, the banks commenced 
to lose their power and scope of action. They were, of course, prohib- 
ited from further emissions, and the six institutions of that class estab- 
lished with Peruvian capital closed their doors with more or less delay. 
Now there are only two banks in Peru, neither issuing paper money, 
one an English institution, and the other largely based on foreign cap- 
ital. And by a law of the last Congress, Government is expressly 
restrained from any experiments in the way of placing more paper 
money before the public.” 

This is a repetition of our own experience during the revolu- 
tionary war. The amount was increased more and more until it 
became worthless and was repudiated. The same fate is likely to 
overtake the existing Russian paper money. Some persons regard this 
as a very good way of taxing the people; but it is a fearfully 
unequal one. In Peru, as in other countries where paper has 
been repudiated, doubtless it is in the possession of many per- 
sons; but their holdings are very unequal, and therefore the losses 
would be. In short, it is the worst kind of a tax that can be 
imagined. However, in Peru, as in our own country, it may be 
Justified on the grounds of necessity. The one fact that cannot 
be disputed, is that in Peru, as in our own country, after hard 
payments were restored, the people were better off than they were 
before. It is worth noting that after the restoration of specie 
payments, near the close of the revolutionary war, specie quickly 
appeared and in very considerable quantities too. The foreign 
armies had brought over a considerable quantity, there was much 
more in the country then than there was after the acknowledg- 
ment of independence, for when that event arrived large sums 
were immediately sent to Europe in payment of merchandise. Accept- 
ing our consul’s statement, there is a very considerable quantity of 
specie in circulation in Peru, and much as the people may suffer 
from the change, they will soon be better off than they were before, 
when prices were fluctuating in a most extraordinary manner. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 
THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


[CONCLUDED. } 

A court of equity on the petition of stockholders will not 
enjoin the president and cashier of a bank from performing their 
official duties for a malfeasance in office. To suspend either 
indefinitely would be similar to an absolute removal, and the right 
to do this “ belongs exclusively to the corporation itself.” (Bayless 
v. Orne, 1 Freeman Ch. Miss. 161.) 

One of the most important questions pertaining to the power of 
a president is, how far will his knowledge of the business be 
regarded as known by the bank, and for which it must be respon- 
sible? In a well-considered case, Davis, P. J., after referring to 
several cases, says that some of them “go far enough to hold that 
the knowledge of a president who has exercised only the ordinary 
powers of that office is the knowledge of his bank, or notice to 
it when he acts officially in receiving any advantage to the bank 
flowing from his individual act. Especially may this be so when 
the individual action is taken, wholly or in part, for the purpose 
of benefiting the bank by procuring means with which to pay 
liabilities owing to or held by it against himself or another.” (Czty 
National Bank v. National Park Bank, 32 Hun., p. 110.) 

In other words, if a bank receive a benefit from the president’s 
act, though wrongful, it is liable therefor. Thus B., the president 
of a bank, borrowed money of M. for his own use, and gave him 
550 shares in the bank stock as security. 3B. was then the owner 
of more than this number of shares, but the certificates had been 
transferred by him to dona fide holders. Anticipating their surren- 
der, B. had certificates for 550 shares more issued to himself, and 
gave them to M. as security for the loan, with power to transfer 
the same. M. gave a check for the money, which was collected 
and placed among the assets of the bank. The bank afterward 
failed, and M. demanded his money and offered to surrender his 
certificates. It was decided that the president had practiced a fraud 
on M., who, on discovering it, had a right to rescind the contract, 
to return the certificates, and to share in the assets of the bank. 
Said Judge Benedict: “ When the bank took, and, without con- 
sideration, applied to its own use the money obtained by its presi- 
dent by means of the certificates [issued to M.], and with full 
knowledge, not only through Beach, its president, but Redfield, its 
* Copyrighted. 
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cashier, that the money had been obtained upon the faith of dupli- 
cate certificates of stock issued by the bank to a person not then 
the owner of the stock, the bank became directly liable to [M.] for 
the money, as the borrower thereof, and cannot be permitted to say 
that Beach was not authorized so to obtain money from the bank.” 
(Manhattan Life Insurance Co. v. Farmers and Citizens’ National 
Bank, 1o Blatchf. 344, p. 349.) 

The president’s knowledge concerning the discount of a note is 
the knowledge of his bank, and his accidental absence at a time 
when such knowledge should be used to protect the bank from loss 
is not a legal excuse for its failure to act. (Central National Bank 
v. Levin, 6 Mo. App. 543.) Likewise, his knowledge that stock 
standing on the books of the bank, in the name of a_ person, 
which is held by him in trust for another, is regarded as a 
notice to the bank itself. ‘There is no other officer,’ says Davis, 
J., “or agent, to whom it could have been made with more pro- 
priety. It would be equally available, no doubt, if made to the 
cashier, or a director. Nor does the law require, in questions of 
this kind, that full and accurate details should be given, in order 
to constitute notice. It is enough, if the party be put upon 
inquiry apprised of the fact in general terms; and he will omit, at 
his peril, to seek for full information in those places, and of those 
persons, where it may reasonably be expected to be found.” 
(Porter v. Bank of Rutland, 19 Vt. 410, p. 425, the court citing 
Blaisdell v. Stevens, 16 ld. 179; Anderson v. Van Alen, 12 Johns. 
343; 4 Johns. Ch. 39-44.) 

In McCann v. State (4 Neb. 324) the National Government drew 
two drafts in favor of the Governor of Nebraska, which he indorsed 
and delivered to McCann, the president of the Nebraska City 
National Bank. The drafts were given to McCann in the banking 
house, the cashier indorsed them, and the bank received the pro- 
ceeds. A portion of these were paid by the bank to O., who had 
been the Governor’s agent to collect the same from the Govern- 
ment. But it was held that the Governor had no interest therein 
which he could transfer to any person except the State Treasurer, 
that the drafts contained sufficient evidence of this fact to require 
that inquiry should be made before paying them to any other 
person, and, consequently, the bank was liable for the whole 
amount. 

“It is settled law that fraudulent representations, or a fraudulent 
concealment of material facts by an agent when engaged in the 
transaction of the business of the principal, will charge the prin- 
cipal, constructively, through the agent.” (Nicholson, C. J.,in Zagg 
v. Tennessee National Bank, 9 Heisk. 479, p. 482.) If, therefore, the 
president of a bank should learn of a defect in a note in his 
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official capacity, and should fail to communicate his knowledge to 
the bank when the note was received or discounted, it would be 
regarded as having had notice of the defect in the note. (/d.) 

But if the president should acquire his knowledge of a defect 
in a note while acting in his individual capacity, is he required 
to communicate this knowledge in the event of the presentation 
of the note for discount? If he is required to do so when receiv- 
ing the knowledge officially, is the requirement not equally strong 
to do so when receiving the knowledge as an individual? “In 
each case,” says Nicholson, C. J., “he is under all the obligations 
of an agent, and in each case he has knowledge which involves 
the interest of his principal. Surely there is no reason why the 
obligation to disclose his knowledge is not as strong when he 
derives that knowledge in a transaction for his own benefit, as in 
a transaction for the benefit of his principal.” (Z7agg v. Tennessee 
National Bank, 9 Heisk. 479, p. 483; Unzon Bank vy. Campbell, 4 
Humph. 396; Bank v. Davis, 2 Hill 445.) 

If two members of a firm are the president and cashier of a 
bank, their knowledge of the insolvency of the firm is the knowl- 
edge of the bank. (/Visbet v. Macon Bank and Trust Co., 4 Woods 
464.) 

What are the duties of a president, Aro tempore, of a bank? In 
an Alabama case, the court, after quoting some provisions in a 
bank’s charter pertaining to the appointment of such an officer, 
said: “The duties of the president, fro tempore, are not expressly 
pointed out. His powers, so far as we are informed by the charter, 
are not less extensive than those of the president during his con- 
tinuance in office. And as the duties of the president are, for the 
time being, cast upon him, he is competent to the performance 
of all legal acts pertaining to his official character.” He could 
therefore certify that the note sued in that case belonged to the 
bank. (Bancroft v. Branch of the Bank of the State of Alabama, 
1 Ala. 230.) 

Passing to branch banks conducted by resident managers, how 
are these officers regarded by the law? If such a manager keeps 
the business by itself as much as possible, and yet he is an 
agent of the parent bank, and indorses drafts drawn thereon by 
one branch to another, and attends to their presentation, an 
acceptor may fairly infer that the manager is the proper person 
to be notified of anything which affects his_ responsibility, 
(Canadian Bank v. Coumbe, 47 Mich. 358.) 

With respect to suits, Collier,C. J. has said that “it is not 
within the scope of the powers ordinarily conferred upon the 
cashier of a bank to appear and defend suit against the corpo- 
ration. That duty pertains to those to whom the management of 
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its affairs are entrusted.” (Branch Bank v. Poe, 1 Ala. 396, p. 
398.) As a bank is an artificial entity, it cannot answer on oath; 
it should answer under its common seal, which must appear to 
have been used either by the express authority of the directors, 
or “actually have been used by the president of the bank, who 
thus far is the executive officer of the board.” 

In Indiana also, under the general banking law of the State, 
all suits against a bank must be brought “against the president.’ 
It has, therefore, been held that “in his official capacity he is, by 
law, the representative of the bank in all judicial proceedings, 
either in its behalf or against it.” (Sturgzs v. Rogers, 26 Ind. 1, 
p. 8.) 

A legal proceeding by the president and directors of a bank 
with the seal of the corporation, is a sufficient compliance with 
the charter, which requires the proceeding to be instituted by the 
president. (Crawford v. State Bank, 5 Ala. 679.) 

The question has been raised on some occasions, what knowl- 
edge would suffice to prove that a person was president of a 
bank? This question was considered in Crawford v. Branch 
Bank,(7 Ala. 205.) It was decided, in that case, that a person 
who was elected by the legislature as a director of the bank 
could not be judically regarded as appointed by the board its 
president, fro fem, merely, because he certified that a debt which 
the bank sought to recover was its property. (See Bancro/t v. 
Branch Bank, 1 Ala. N. S. 230; Roberts v. State Bank, 9 Porter, 
312.) 

In suits by or against a bank, what admissions or statements 
of the president can be introduced? In the first place, his state- 
ments that are made away from his institution, and in which it 
has no interest, are not admissible. (Kennedy v. Otoe County 
National Bank, 7 Neb. 59.) But if he sign a receipt for money, 
which is to be deposited to B’s credit, this is evidence against 
the bank of having received the money, though not conclusive. 
(Sterling v. Marietta & Susquehanna Trading Co. 11 Serg. & 
Rawle 179.) So, too, the admissions of a president, who is also 
a special agent, of acts performed in the course of his agency, 
are evidence against his bank. (Sfalding v. Bank, 9 Pa. 28; 
Bank v. Davis, 2 Hill. 445; see Westmorland Bank v. Klingen- 
smith, 7 Watts 523.) But the declarations of a former president, 
concerning payments on a note held by the bank, are not 
evidence in a suit thereon. (Sterling v. Marietta & Susquehanna 
Trading Co., 11 Serg. & Rawle 179.) 

Concerning his compensation, a bank president cannot recover 
for his official services “where there was neither a special con- 
tract, nor some vote of the corporation or of its directors pro- 
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viding for its payment. Such officers are undoubtedly often paid 
for such services, but always, we believe, under the sanction of 
some express agreement or of some vote of the directors, allowing 
or assenting to it. In the absence of any such provision, the 
presumption would therefore be that the service was gratuitously 
performed, either in consideration of the advantages incidentally 
resulting from the position, or from motives of generosity and 
public spirit. And this is according to the general rule which 
prevails in relation to the directors in similar corporations.’’ 
(Merrick, J. in Sawyer v. Powner’s Bank, 6 Allen 207, p. 209, 
citing New York & New Haven R. Co. v. Ketchum, 27 Conn. 
170; Loan Association v. Stonemetz, 29 Pa. 534.) 

If the charter of a bank provides that the president shall 
receive no compensation unless voted by the directors, any ser- 
vice that he may render to the institution will be presumed to 
be done as president, unless the service was rendered outside the 
duties of his office. (Olney v. Chadsey, 7 R. I. 224.) 

In Maine it is provided by statute that the directors of a bank 
may make such a compensation to the president “as they think 
reasonable.” “No action can be maintained upon a quantum 
meruit for such services. If it could be, the compensation would 
depend, not upon what the directors might in their discretion 
‘think reasonable,’ but upon what the jury or some other tribu- 
nal might think reasonable.” (Holland v. Lewiston Falls Bank, 
52 Me. 564.) 

The undrawn salary of a bank officer draws interest. In the 
case of Baker’s estate, the objection was made that no _ interest 
could be demanded with the president's salary, but the court 
said that “it was money in the hands of the bank belonging to 
Mr. Baker, of which the bank had the use, and for which, upon 
authority well established, we think interest was of right demand- 
able.” (7 Phila. 479, p. 482.) 

We have presented all the more important rules and remarks 
touching the duties and liabilities of a bank president, that have 
been made by the courts. As, however, common law principles 
are often founded on usage, we have no doubt that the powers 
of bank presidents are, in truth, much greater, than those herein 
described, in the larger cities, and wherever he is the chief 
officer and manager of a bank. In other words, where he is the 
active head, beside the duties and liabilities that generally inhere 
in the office, he has nearly all those which pertain to the office 
of cashier. In New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
other large cities, the president generally devotes most of his 
time and ability to the affairs of his bank. In such cases, the 
courts would probably hold that the bank was liable for every- 
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thing done within the usage of presidents intrusted with such 
powers. Though not expressly conferred by vote of the directors, 
usage among such officers would doubtless be quite as binding as 
express authority, or judically established rule, and we can dis- 
cover no reason why it should not be. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF A CASHIER. 


In Franklin Bank v. Steward (37 Me. 519, p. 521), Shepley, C. J. 
says: “The powers and duties of the officers of corporations are 
usually determined by their charters and by-laws and by the laws 
of the State. . . . The laws of the State require the cashiers 
to perform certain duties, and that each should give a bond with 
sureties for the faithful performance of his duties. . . . If they 
assume such duties, the extent and limit of their powers should 
be exhibited by proof of the acts which they have been held out 
to the public as accustomed to perform. When a bank presents 
its cashier as habitually performing certain acts or duties, these 
may be regarded as official acts or duties, and for the perform- 
ance of them he may be considered as its general agent. He 
cannot be regarded as a general agent for the transaction of all 
the business of the bank. The directors alone are authorized by 
law to make discounts; and they alone can make contracts binding 
upon it. A cashier, it is well known, is allowed to present him- 
self to the public as habitually accustomed to make payment for 
its bills or notes payable to other persons; to make payment 
for bills and notes discounted by the directors; to receive pay- 
ment for bills of exchange, notes and other debts due to the bank; 
to receive money on deposit, and to pay the same to the order 
of the depositors. He is presented as having the custody of its 
books, bills, bills of exchange, notes and other evidences of debt 
due to it, and, indeed, of all its movable property; as making 
entries in its books, and as keeping its accounts and a record of 
its proceedings. In many banks these duties are performed in 
part by tellers, clerks or assistants, but generally, it is believed, 
under his superintendence, and he might at any time assume the 
performance of them, and perform them, if able to do so, without 
such assistance. His true position appears to be that of a gen- 
eral agent for the performance of his official and accustomed 
duties. While acting within the scope of this authority he would 
bind the bank, although he might violate his private instructions.” 
(Citing Hatch v. Taylor, 10 N. H. 538; Planters’ Bank v. Cameron, 
3 Sm. and Marsh 609). 

In describing the duties of a cashier, Judge Morgan (Ca/dwedl 
v National Mohawk Valley Bank, 64 Barb. 333, p. 340,) says that 
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he “is the managing agent, and speaks for the corporation. The 
cashier is usually intrusted with all the funds of a bank, to be 
used from time to time for the ordinary and extraordinary exigen- 
cies of the bank. In that he is considered the executive officer, 
through whom and by whom the whole moneyed operations of 
the bank in paying and receiving debts, or discharging or trans- 
ferring securities, are to be conducted. 

“He is the general manager, and unless his operations are 
restricted by the directors, he is, for many purposes, looked upon 
by the law, and he is treated as if he was, the whole body, 
whom he has power to bind, even by his tortious act. 

“There does not appear to me to be any essential difference 
between the powers of a cashier who is allowed to manage all 
the affairs of a bank, and that of a manager of a branch bank 
in Great Britain. It is there said that if a local manager of a 
branch bank gets into his hands the money of a customer of 
the bank, by inducing the customer to consider that he is acting 
in the transaction as agent of the bank, and is invested with 
authority to effect the purchase for which the customer confides 
the money to him, and then appropriates the money to his own 
purposes, the customer's loss will fall upon the copartnership. To 
hold the bank not to be liable in such a case would be, it is 
said, to hand over the public to the mercy of the clerks employed 
by these banks.” (The court citing Grant on Banking, pp. 518-519.) 

“The acts of a cashier,” says Beliows, C. J. (Cocheco National 
Bank v. Haskell, 51 N. H. 116, p. 121,) “done in the ordinary 
course of the business actually confided to such an officer, may 
be regarded prima facze as coming within the scope of his duty. 
He is held out to the public as having authority to act accord- 
ing to the general usage, practice, and course of business of such 
institutions; he is the financial officer of the bank; he is usually 
ntrusted with all the funds of the bank in cash, notes, bills and 
other choses in action, to be used from time to time for the 
ordinary and extraordinary exigencies of the bank; he receives 
directly, and through subordinate officers, all moneys and notes; 
he delivers up all discounted notes and other securities when 
payments have been made; he draws checks from time to time 
for moneys, whenever the bank has deposits. In short, he is con- 
sidered the executive officer through whom and by whom the 
whole moneyed operations of the bank in paying or receiving 
debts, or discharging and transferring securities, are to be con- 
ducted. (Fleckner v. Bank, 8 Wheat. 360; Corser v. Paul, 41 N. H. 
27). So he may issue certificates of ‘deposit, transfer by indorse- 
ment the negotiable paper belonging to the bank, or left with it 
for collection, and receive payment of dues to the bank, and give 
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receipts therefor.” (Czty Bank v. Perkins, 29 N. Y. 554; Bank v. 
Wheeler, 21 Ind. 90; Wélde v. Bank, 3 Mason 305; Robd v. Ross 
County Bank, 41 Barb. 586; Sturges v. Bank, 11 Ohio St. 153.) 

In Wilde v. The Passamaguody Bank (3 Mason 505), Judge Story 
thus defines the duties of a cashier: ‘The cashier of a bank is, 
virtute office?, generally intrusted with the notes, securities and other 
funds of the bank, and is held out to the world by the bank as 
its general agent in the negotiation, management and disposal of 
them. Przma facte, then, he must be deemed to have authority 
to transfer and indorse negotiable securities held by the bank for 
its use and in its behalf. No special authority for this purpose 
need be proved. If any bank chooses to depart from this general 
course of business, it is certainly at liberty to do so, but in such 
case it is incumbent on the bank to show that it has interposed 
a restriction, and that such restriction is known to them with 
whom it is in the habit of doing business.” A cashier, therefore, 
has power to transmit a note to another bank for discount and 
collection, and to transfer the title thereto. (Potter v. Merchants 
Bank, 28 N. Y. 641.) 

In Leggett v. The New Jersey Manufacturing and Banking Co. 
(Saxton, Ch. 541, p. 553), Chancellor Pennington thus defined the 
duties of a cashier: ‘The cashier is usually intrusted with all the 
funds of a_ bank, in cash, notes, bills, etc., to be used from time 
to time for the purposes of the bank. JHe receives, directly or 
through the subordinate officers, all moneys and notes. He draws 
checks, from time to time, for monies, wherever the bank has 
deposits. In short, he is the executive officer, through whom, and 
by whom, the whole moneyed operations of the bank, in paying or 
receiving debts, or discharging or transferring securitiés, are to be 
conducted.” * 

In regard to the evidence of his appointment and his authority, 
these matters are not confined to the records of the bank. Parol 
evidence is also admissible for these purposes. “If,” says Story, J., 
‘‘a person acts notoriously as cashier of a bank, and is recognized 
by the directors or by the corporation as an existing officer, a 
regular appointment will be presumed, and his acts as cashier will, 
bind the corporation, although no written proof is or can be adduced 
of his appointment.” (Bank of U. S. v. Dandridge, 12 Wheat; 
Town of Concord v. Concord Bank, 16 N. H. 26; Union Bank v. 
Ridgely, t H. & Gill. 392.)t 

***The cashier of a bank is the regularly authorized organ thereof, and whatever is done 
by him in that capacity is the act of the ban-.’’ Tenney, J. in Burnham v. Webster, 19 
Me. 232, p. 234. 

+ If a bank should surrender its charter, and this should be accepted, but its power 
should be continued for a limited time to close its affairs, the directors would have authority 


to appoint a cashier under the general banking law of the State. (Coofer v. Curtis, 30 
Me. 438.) 
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In signing his name, a cashier has rarely performed the act in 
such a manner as to raise the doubt whether he was acting in 
his official capacity or not. In his correspondence, Ruggles, J., has 
remarked: “Every bank or banking company has its cashier, who 
is its agent for the purpose of writing and receiving letters on 
the subject of its ordinary business. A letter from the cashier 
(having no agency or. duty except what pertains to that office) 
on the business of his bank is a letter from his bank. A ‘letter 
to the cashier, relating to the business of his bank, is a letter to 
his bank; and the bank is chargeable with knowledge of the 
contents of such letter.” (ew Hope & Delaware Bridge Co. v. 
Phenix Bank, 3 N. Y., p. 166.) 

In indorsing the paper of his bank, if he writes his name, for 
example, S. P. Stokes, Cashier, on the back, the holder can write 
the name of the bank over the signature, and such an indorse- 
ment would hold the bank. (Bank of Genesee v. Patchin Bank, 
19 N. Y. 312; first trial, 13 JZd. 309.) In such a case in Massa- 
chusetts (Folger v. Chase, 18 Pick. 63), it was said by the court: 
“As to the objection that the indorsement is not made in the 
name of the corporation, we think the indorsement by the cashier, 
in his official capacity, sufficiently shows that the indorsement was 
made in behalf of the bank, and if that is not sufficiently certain, 
the plaintiffs have a right now to prefix the name of the cor- 
poration.” Judge Denio, in reviewing this case, remarks that “if 
the holder could write the name of the corporation over the sig- 
nature of the officer, the contract would then be in the usual 
form, and would carry with it the ordinary consequences. The 
principle thus settled by the Supreme Court’ of Massachusetts 
carries into effect the intention of the parties to such transactions, 
is in accordance with legal analogies, by which effect is given to 
indorsements on negotiable paper by allowing them to be filled up 
in such manner as to carry out what was designed, and is not 
opposed to any case in our own courts.” (Bank of Genesee v. 
Patchin Bank, 13 N. Y. 309, p. 319; See Barbour v. Litchfield, 
4 Abb. N. Y. Ct. of App., Dec. 655.) 

In Caldwell vy. National Mohawk Valley Bank (64 Barb. 333), a 
cashier signed a receipt at his bank for money received by him 
in payment of bonds which he had purchased for the payor. The 
receipt, however, did not state his official character, and the ques- 
tion was, whether this was a private or official act. It was held 
that parol evidence was admissible to show that the act was 
official, though the money was credited on the bank books to the 
cashier’s private account. (Merchants’ Bank v. Bank of Columbia, 
5 Wheat, 326.) 

In another case a bill was drawn by B. and H. payable to the 
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order of D. C. Converse, Cashier, who was cashier of the M. 
bank, and was endorsed, “Pay to the order of Edwin Ludlow, 
Cashier, D. C. Converse, Cr.” Ludlow was cashier of a banking 
company to which the bill was sent for collection. The question 
was whether this indorsement was a private or official act. It was 
declared to be an official indorsement, and therefore bound the 
bank. . (Bank of the State of New York v. Muskingum Branch of 
Bank of Ohio, 29 N. Y. 619, affg 36 Barb. 332.) 





% 
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TURGOT.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. HENRI BAUDRILLART. 


From a pilgrimage to the chateau of Lantheuil in Normandy 
the ancestral home of the Turgot family, M. Léon Say brought 
back some interesting documents. He brought back, moreover, a 
fresh impression of the man and of the period, which he was to 
transmit to us by fixing it in pages of vivid reality. He recounts 
his emotion at touching and reading those papers and letters, 
several of which have been destroyed out of tenderness for per- 
sons—a very honorable tenderness no doubt, but very much to 
be regretted for the sake of history. Everything to enlighten 
posterity upon the sentiments of a man like Turgot, to make 
known his opinions of the personages who were his contem- 
poraries, is indeed valuable, and the regret is increased by the 
thought that the’e destroyed letters related to that critical moment 
when the minister’s impending fall imparted a keener and more 
impassioned accent to his thoughts. The opportunity of speaking 
of Turgot was furnished to M. Say by the publication of a col- 
lection designed to unite the great names of France, illustrated 
by their writings. If it be observed that this title of “great 
writer” is hardly to be separated from the more striking gifts of 
imagination and eloquence, Turgot’s place would nevertheless remain 
assured in the front rank of excellent writers. No one has spoken 
the language of political economy with greater clearness and pre- 
cision, with finer elevation, whenever there was room ffor it. A 
merit that acquires even more value, when one remembers that 
the school to which Turgot belongs had not always shone by the 
simplicity of its style and the lucidity of its expression. 

The frame of M. Léon Say’s work was to some extent traced 


* This is the translation by O, A. Bierstadt of an article that appeared in the Sournal 
des Economistes, which was written by M. Henri Baudrillart as areview of Léon Say’s 
Life of Turgot. 
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by the nature of the publication. A series of monographs was 
called for, substantial enough to include everything, short enough 
to be read rapidly, free enough from scholastic jargon to find 
access into any cultivated mind. It mattered little, consequently, 
that a goodly number of big books had been devoted to this per- 
sonage, upon whom attention has been constantly directed for over 
a century, as upon a subject of inexhaustible controversy. Turgot’s 
new biographer had only to place himself before his work already 
familiar to him. And then, why should it not be said as well? 
Was it only one biography the more to be written? Was it 
merely reverence to be done to a great memory? Was there not 
a cause to be defended? The resistance that Turgot encountered 
is not so dead as is commonly supposed. The arguments arrayed 
against him are not so entirely relegated into the history of the 
past. No, the arena is notyet closed. And M. Léon Say makes 
no excuse for having written a militant biography. This is his 
declaration: ‘“ The liberty of labor, which was to Turgot the 
beginning and the end of all economic laws, is to-day the object 
of the sharpest attacks. It is no longer the privileged people, 
the possessors of wealth, the parliamentarians, the classes formerly 
called governing, who are united as of old against Turgot. The 
reaction disclosing itself is produced among the working men, 
among the sons of those who were wild with joy when he pro- 
claimed the edict abolishing the masterships and the wardenships. 
The working people are striving to seize upon and load themselves 
anew with their broken fetters, believing they will find protection 
in what was formerly—they have forgotten it—the instrument of 
their oppression.” 

This is certainly language wanting neither in perspicuity nor in 
pride, and the justice of which cannot, unfortunately, be contested. 
The hostile forces are even more numerous than is here said, and 
they are recruited not alone from the working classes. How many 
extreme partisans of State intervention belong to the upper classes, 
and are still dreaming of monopolies and privileges, whi. they 
devotedly invoke the memory of 1789! 

By uniting this tone of discreet discussion with a recital, that has 
all the attractions of a page of history, by mingling the study of 
writings that belong to the history of the science with the study 
of events, M. Say has been able to compose a substantial, rapid 
work, full of wise and judicious views, having the briskness of a 
speech and the solidity of a book. In two hundred pages and 
over he lets us survey that life filled with lofty thoughts, profound 
studies, and acts that are ineffaceable dates in the history of 
society. 

By calling attention to beginnings but little known, the author 
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of the notice shows us the aurora of that precocious wisdom brill- 
iant enough to excite enthusiasm over a young man’s Sarbonne 
thesis. Step by step may this intellect be followed, giving fruit at 
twenty-two years of age, only to multiply it thenceforth, and to 
improve upon its ripeness and savor. This intellect embraces the 
most varied branches of human knowledge, while applying itself 
particularly to that social science which was called “new,” and 
which was really so, though the contrary has been affirmed; for, 
if the objects occupying it had served as a subject of regulation 
for those who make the laws and of activity for those who execute 
them, they had never formed the basis of methodical knowledge.* 


8 


If, relying u20n the data furnished by so many exact and fine 
analyses that recapitulate Turgot’s writings and his life itself, I 
had to disengage the formula of this great mind, I should not be 
embarrassed to name its leading quality. The eminent gift to be 
found in his most special works, as well as in the more consider- 
able work which he undertook—the regeneration of France—this 
characteristic gift of all, M. Say gives us to understand, is philos- 
ophy. Well known is the desire Plato had to see philosophy in 
power, in order that the world might be penetrated with some 
rays of that justice and reason, of which it is the hearth as it 
were, kindled upon heights rarely frequented by the men of gov- 
ernment. This desire had been but little realized. It had been 
only an impotent dream with a Marcus Aurelius. In the very 
century that proclaimed itself the century of philosophy and knowl- 
edge, Frederick, as heir to a throne, had, in his correspondence with 
Voltaire, played for a time a comedy, half sincere, perhaps, of the 
philosopher, crowned in expectation. But the illusion or the 
hypocrisy of this character had not long withstood contact with 
the realities of power. The king of Prussia remembered that he 
had read much of Machiavelli, but he forgot that it was only to 
refute him. Turgot’s was a philosophical mind in every sense, even 
the most special. His metaphysical articles have been considered 
models of penetration by the psychologists most in authority in 
our day. This was Roger-Collard’s opinion, and we _ personally 
remember hearing Victor Cousin judge with the same favor the 
article on ‘ Existence.” it is an entirely special confirmation of 


* We could not refrain from this reflection, when we heard M. Rousse repiying to M. 
Léon Say at the time of his reception into the French Academy. The eminent advocate 
declared that political economy had always been studied, referring to ministers who had always 
busied themselves with finance, commerce and industry, Is that not forgetting that men 
like Colbert and Adam Smith belong, like their works, to two very different orders? A 
navigator does not resemble an astronomer or a natural philosopher, even when he makes 
use of their discoveries, 
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what M. Say says in a general manner, that Turgot seems to have 
thought and acted more in view of the nineteenth than of the 
eighteenth century. This judgment may be applied to all that con- 
stitutes Turgot’s philosophy. It has been said that he had Bacon’s 
head. He recalls it indeed by his passion for the experimental 
method, and by his universal curiosity. But, besides his writings on 
language and on other subjects within the domain of philosophy 
properly so called, his moral and social theories give him a place 
that does not permit of confounding him with his friends, the en- 
cyclopedists. He forms an idea of the order of the universe, such 
as a philosopher of the school of Leibnitz might form. He believes 
in laws and beneficent ends. He conceives an intelligent cause, 
obscure no doubt to our senses and imagination, but living and 
real. The differences separating him from his friend and disciple 
Coudorcet may be measured by reading their writings, and notably 
their “Correspondence,” only recently published.* 

I shall ask M. Léon Say’s permission to insist more than he has 
himself done upon these characteristics of Turgot’s moral and 
historical doctrines. His protestation was very sharp against the 
sensualistic theories of Helvétius, and he is different from the 
purely utilitarian theory that Bentham was soon to formulate. His 
manner of appreciating Christianity, historically and in its actual 
social effects, seems to me worthy of notice. In the eighteenth 
as in the seventeenth century, the adherents of this religion saw 
in it merely an affair of individual salvation. The relation of 
Christianity to social improvement did not to any degree concern 
them. As for their enemies, they were declared malevolent in the 
present and in the past. This point of view is exactly opposite to 
Turgot’s. In the discourse he delivered as prior of the Sarbonne, 
he attributes to Christianity the changes effected in social morality 
and in public law, and in so doing he precedes the historians of 
our times. Without himself being a believer, and solely from philo- 
sophical and historical impartiality, he could write lines such as 
these which no other philosopher of his time would have written: 

“The religious principle alone could be strong enough to effect a 
revolution in the ideas of men by insensible degrees, and to act 
upon their hearts. No other principle could have fought against 
and overcome united interest and prejudice.” He applies this obser- 
vation particularly to slavery and other iniquities consecrated by 
the customs and laws of autiquity. “Could the crime of all times, 
the crime of all nations, the crime of the laws themselves, excite 
remorse and produce a general revolution in minds? ”—*“ Christi- 
anity has set forth the rights of humanity in all their light.”— 


* We have given some account of it in 1884 in the Journal des Debats, and brought 
out these differences by,analyses and quotations, 
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“ By the Christian religion the slaves have become free, and if it 
has not everywhere abolished servitude (for want of formal texts, 
he says), it has everywhere mitigated it. The barbarism of the 
public law of the ancients has been abolished or mitigated. War 
has been so in more than one fashion; the victors and the van- 
quished receive the same treatment in the same hospitals.” To 
the same source Turgot refers those ideas of human equality and 
fraternity, which were to be called to so great a future in the name 
of philosophy itself. 

The second Sarbonne discourse, on the progress of the human 
mind seems, with reason to M. Say, superior to this sketch, but 
it merely confirms its views. It has its full import only when it 
is not separated from the more extended “ Plan” of universal his- 
tory and of the progress of the human mind, which was sepa- 
rately published, and which forms the necessary commentary on 
this sketch. Turgot’s historical philosophy is completed by a beau- 
tiful plan of “ Political Geography.” These are the connecting parts 
of a whole, wanting achievement, but of a great breadth of view. 
Turgot is known as one of the principal promotors of the idea of 
perfectibility. It is to his honor to have understood ail its ele- 
ments’ without partisan spirit, and without sectarian hate. To 
remark this is to do homage to the breadth, to the loftiness of 
his intellect, and to his presentiments of the future. 


IT. 


Passing to the economist, M. Say does at once a work of 
exposition and of criticism: I mean of criticism when there is 
room for it, for certain writings of Turgot are irreproachable 
masterpieces. The physiocratic portion comes in for most of the 
reservations often formulated before by J. B. Say, more severe, 
perhaps, than his grandson towards the school whose place he took. 
From Adam Smith and from his own reflections he had some 
‘uster ideas on the fundamental notions of the science and on its 
true limits. More than his master himself he had the spirit of 
classification, that essential part of the scientific mind. Carrying 
into economic science, limited to its own domain, the torch of 
analysis, and going step by step from one question to another, he 
broke with the too adventurous syntheses of his_ predecessors. 
These syntheses had no doubt the merit of often seizing upon the 
connection of things, but they were wrong in confusing them too 
much. M. Léon Say seems more disposed, and this is praise- 
worthy, to give credit for services rendered than to dwell upon 
the errors which he sometimes notes. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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TRUST DEPOSITS, AND MEMORANDA ON CHECKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 


State National Bank v. Reilly. 

Where the account kept by a United States depository with a United States court 
was in conformity with the Revised Statutes, it appeared that, when each deposit 
was made, the name or number of the case to which it belonged was entered 
opposite it, in the bank’s books, and all checks bore corresponding names or 
numbers. //</d, this did not charge the bank with any obligation to the beneficiaries 
of the fund, and when the account was exhausted, in the usual way, its liability 
ended. 

Memoranda on the margin or in the body of a check, enumerating facts for 
the convenience of the depositor. and as a guide tothe bank that the money is 
not being misappropriated, does not change the right of the bank, or make it its 
duty to treat the account other than an entirety. 

SCOTT, This suit was brought by James Reilly against the State 
National Bank on a dividend warrant, or check, drawn by the clerk of 
the district court of the United States for the Southern district of IIli- 
nois, on a fund deposited to the credit of that court, by the present clerk 
and his predecessor, with the defendant bank, for the sum of $221.17. The 
check is countersigned by the judge of that court, and is an absolute 
order to pay that sum of money to plaintiff. It is in the usual form of 
a bank check, drawn upon the general fund of the drawer, without speci- 
fying any particular fund out of which it is payable, and differs from 
such check only in the fact it has, on the face of it, some marginal 
memoranda, and also some in the body of the check, to both of which 
reference will be made further on. The facts out of which this litigation 
arises appear either from the stipulation of the parties. or are so fully 
proven that no controversy exists asto them. At the trial, defendant 
submitted several propositions to be held as law applicable to the case, 
which the court refused; and that ruling of the court is assigned for 
error. As the first of the series of propositions submitted, if correct, is 
conclusive of the whole cause, it will not be necessary to notice or com- 
ment on the others. It is “that the law is, upon the facts in evidence, 
that the plaintiff is not entitled to recover.” Section 995, Rev. St. U. 
S., provides: ‘‘ All moneys paid into any court of the United States, or 
received by the officers thereof, in any cause pending or adjudicated in 
such court, shall be forthwith deposited with the treasurer and assist- 
ant, or a designated depositary of the United States, in the name and to 
the credit of such court.’’ Conforming to this act of Congress, what is 
called “ Rule 28 in Bankruptcy” provides, among other things, that 
“the district court, in each district, shall designate certain national 
banks, if there are any within the judicial district, or, if there are none, 
then some other safe depository, in which all moneys received by assign- 
ees, or paid into court, in the course of any proceedings in bankruptcy, 
shall be deposited ; and every assignee, and the clerk of said court, 
shall deposit all sums received by them severally, on account of any 
bankrupt’s estate, in one designated depository, and every clerk shall 
make a report tothe court of the funds received by him, and of depos- 
its made by him, on the first Monday of every month.” The rule makes 
it the duty of assignees to make certain reports to registers in bank- 
ruptcy, and defines the duty of such registers, and then further declares: 
“No money so deposited shall be drawn from such depository unless 
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upon a check, or warrant, signed by the clerk of the court, or by an 
assignee, and countersigned by the judge of the court, or one of the 
registers designated for that purpose, stating the date, the sum, and the 
account for which it is drawn.” 

There is no doubt it was in compliance with the act of Congress cited, 
and the rule in bankruptcy on the same subject, that about the first of 
March, 1873, the defendant bank was designated a depository for the 
“ United States District Court for the Southern District of Illinois.” 
Shortly thereafter George P. Bowen, since deceased, then clerk of such 
court, mace the first deposit of funds belonging to the registry of the 
court with the defendant bank, and the bank then, by his direction, 
opened an account with the “ United States District Court for the 
Southern District of I[llinois,’’ and entered such deposit to the credit of 
that court. The clerk continued to make deposits of funds belonging 
to the registry of the court with the bank up to the time of his death, 
which occurred in February, 1880, and the bank continued to enter such 
deposits to the credit of the court, in the manner directed by the clerk 
making the same. At first, each deposit so made by the clerk was, by 
the bank, entered on its books, and in the deposit book of the clerk, to 
the credit of the particular case (naming the case), with the number to 
which the funds so deposited belonged; that afterward. by direction of 
the clerk, all deposits so made were entered by the bank in the name of 
“ The United States District Court for the Southern District of Illinois,” 
dropping the name but retaining the number of the case; as, for exam- 
ple, “1876. January 21st, to Dep. 1637, $5,200.” It is admitted the bank 
understood, when these entries were made, the number on either side of 
the account referred to the case in which the deposit, in the first place, 
was made, and on which the check, in the second place, was drawn. The 
evidence shows, and indeed the admission goes that far, that the bank 
always treated the account as an entirety, and paid out of it all checks 
drawn by the clerk and countersigned by the judge, until the deposits 
were exhausted. This mode of keeping the account, and making pay- 
ments out of it, seems to have been acquiesced in by the court, and its 
principal offcer—the clerk uncer whose directions the deposits were 
made—for it is admitted that between the time of the first deposit in 
March, 1873, and the death of Bowen, in 1880, the bank balanced the 
account with the court nine different times; returning all checks to the 
clerk at each balancing, and entering the case-number and amount 
of each check so returned, in the depositor’s book. That is the usual 
course when a depositor draws on his funds in bank as an entirety ; and 
had this not been in conformity with the act of Congress, and rule 28 
in bankruptcy, on the same subject, it is hardly probable the court would 
have permitted its account to be kept in that way, and payments to be 
made out of it, as was done through so many years, without interposing 
some objections or requiring it to be kept otherwise. It does not appear 
any objection was ever made to that mode of treating the account, and 
it seems but reasonable to conclude it was satisfactory tothe court. The 
check in suit was given to plaintiff for a dividend due him from the 
bankrupt estate of H. Sandford & Co. The case was numbered 2,105. 
Prior to his death, Bowen had made large deposits with defendant of 
funds derived from that estate, and, after his death, his successor in 
office made quite large deposits of funds received from the same estate 
in precisely the same way Bowen had been accustomed to do. It appears 
that of th. funds deposited as having been received in case No. 2,105, 
after deducting all checks drawn for dividends in that particular case, 
including the check in suit, there would remain a considerable balance 
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to the credit of that case, if the same had not previously been paid out 
on the check drawn by the clerk, and countersigned by the judge, of the 
court. The difficulty arises out of the admitted fact that the former 
clerk failed to deposit all the funds that came to his hands belonging to 
the registry of the court. Had he done so, there would, of course, 
have been enough in the bank with which to pay all checks drawn upon 
the funds of the court. Payment of the check in suit was refused 
because the bank, prior to its date, which is May 12, 1881, had actually 
paid out on checks similar to this one, signed by the clerk and counter- 
signed by the judge, and differing as to the number of the case, names, 
dates, and amounts, all funds ever deposited with it to the credit of the 
court, either by Bowen or his successor ‘in office. 

The principle upon which plaintiff seeks to recover is that the bank 
had notice, by the menner of receiving and keeping the account, and the 
form of the checks, that the moneys deposited as having been received 
from No. 2,105 could only be paid to persons presenting checks contain- 
ing that number, and that making payments otherwise was a misappro- 
priation of such funds in his possession. The position assumed does 
not, in the opinion of this court, seem to be warranted by either the 
facts orthe law. That the deposits made by-the respective clerks of the 
court were trust funds, and were known to the bank to be such at the 
time the deposits were made, will be conceded and taken for granted in 
all the further consideration of the case. It then becomes a question 
of law what duty the bank owed to the beneficiaries in regard to such 
funds. A depositary of trust funds, whether a corporation or an indi- 
vidual, may not divert such funds from the beneficiaries, for private 
debts or otherwise, and the beneficiaries could, no doubt, compel such 
trustees to preserve such funds for their benefit. The law in respect to 
the duties of trustees, in regard to trust funds committed to them, is so 
well understood that no discussion of that branch of the law is deemed 
necessary. It is proper, however, to bear constantly in mind the fact 
that the depositary or trustee in this instance is a banking corporation, 
and that the trust funds were placed in its custody for the purpose of 
being checked out by the depositor for the use of the beneficiaries 
entitled to thesame. Thelaw on this branch of the case is well ex- 
pressed in the opinion of the court in Bank v. Jnsurance Co., 104 U.S. 
54. where it is said: “ A bank accourt, it is true, even when it is a trust 
fund, and designated as such, by being kept in the name of the depositor 
as frustee, differs from other trust funds which are permanently invested 
for the sake of being held as such; for a bank account is made to be 
checked against, and represents a series of current transactions. The 
contract between the bank and the depositor is that the former will pay 
according to the checks of the latter, and when drawn in proper form, 
the bank is bound to presume that the trustee isin the course of lawfully 
performing his duty, and to honor them accordingly.” Certainly a bank 
may properly make payments on checks of the person whose deposits it 
holds until notice of some adverse claim. Otherwise there would be no 
safety for corporations transacting a banking business with its custom- 
ers. 

Applying these familiar principles, which accord with the common 
understanding of the manner in which banking business is usually 
transacted, the case in hand will present no serious difficulty. It will be 
seen the account was kept by the bank in exact conformity with act 
Cong. $995, u¢ supra ; that is, it was kept as a unit in the name of the 
court, requiring funds coming under its control to be deposited. No 
one can insist, with any show of reason, that this section of the United 
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States statute made it the duty of: the court to cause its depositary to 
keep a separate account with each case pending, or that had been ad- 
justed, from which the deposits may have been received by the court 
or its officers. That is the appropriate work of the officers of the court, 
under its direct supervision. All the statute requires of the depositary 
is that it safely keep all trust funds intrusted to its custody by the court 
or its officers, and pay out the same on the checks or order of the court, 
through its proper officers. Further than that, the statute imposes no 
duty or 2bligations upon these designated depositaries of the funds 
being administered under the direction of the United States courts; nor 
is it correct to say that rule 28 in bankruptcy has enlarged the duties 
imposed by the act of Congress upon the depositary in this case, or 
placed it under different or other obligations in respect to the keeping 
of the account of funds intrusted to it by the court, under whose ap- 
pointment it was acting. This rule was, no doubt, adopted with the 
view to point out more specifically the duties of certain officers of the 
court in respect to funds belonging to, or in the custody of, the court; 
but when subjected to a close study, it will be seen it adds nothing of 
any value to the statute on the same subject. As has been seen, the act 
of Congress requires that all moneys paid into any court of the United 
States, or received by the officers thereof, be forthwith deposited in a 
designated depository of the United States, “in the name and to the 
credit of the court.” Rule 28 requires the same thing in regard to such 
funds, and nothing more. The insistance in argumentseems to be that 
the phrase in rule 28, that ‘every assignee and the clerk of said court 
shall deposit all sums received by them, severally, on account of any 
bankrupt’s estate, in one designated depository,” requires that the 
account in the bank should be kept with each bankrupt estate, and not 
as a unit with the court. This does not seem to be a correct reading of 
the rule. It might be suggested the word “ severaily,” as used in that 
connection, is not happily selected. Its meaning, as usually defined, is, 
‘‘distinctly,” “separately,” “apart from others.” Understanding the 
word “severally ” in either sense, how are assignees and clerks to make 
deposits of funds coming to them in their official capacity ? Obviously, 
it was to be done “ separately ” and “apart from others.” What the 
rule really means is that *‘ every assignee and the clerk ”’ shall deposit 
all sums received by them, respectively, on account of any bankrupt 
estate, in one designated depositary. That ts its plain meaning, and 
nothing more. It will be noted also that rule 28 directs how, and in 
what manner, such trust funds may be withdrawn from such designated 
depositories. In that respect, while it is a little fuller, perhaps, it fol- 
lows closely section 996, Rev. St. U. S., on the same subject, but makes 
no material change of the mode or manner of withdrawing such funds. 

Holding then, as this court does, that the account was properly kept 
as a unit with, and in the name of, “ The District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of Illinois,” in conformity with the act 
of Congress and rule 28 in bankruptcy, and that it was properly with- 
drawn on checks, drawn as directed by the statute, and the same rule for 
the benefit of beneficiaries entitled to share in the common funds, there 
was no misappropriation of such funds by the bank, and there is and can 
be no liability upon the bank for any deficit in the amount due such 
beneficiaries, arising from the wrongful conduct of the former clerk in 
omitting to deposit all the trust funds that came to his hands as an offi- 
cer of the court. This view would seem to be conclusive of the whole 
case, and to render further discussion unnecessary ; but as great stress 
is laid on the fact that certain memoranda appear on the face of all 
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checks drawn against the funds in the hands of the bank, that phase of 
the case will briefly be remarked upon. Over the check was written or 

rinted: “In the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of Illinois.” “Check No. 53.” ‘Case No. 2,105.” “In the 
Matter of H. Sandford & Company, Bankrupts.” In the body of the 
check it is said, the sum directed to be paid to plaintiff “ being in full 
for the dividend of 7-10 per cent. declared April 30, 1881, on his claim 
for $31,380, proved against said bankrupt estate.” No doubt the check 
was drawn ir this form for the reason the statute requires that “ every 
such order shall state the cause in, or on account of, which it is drawn.” 
Rule 28 in substance requires the samething. It cannot be known cer- 
tainly why it was made necessary every such order should contain these 
things or this particular information. Many reasons might be suggested 
why it should be so. /7rs/, it was an assurance from the court to the 
bank that the trust funds in its custody were being withdrawn for the 
use of beneficiaries, and were, therefore, not being misappropriated ; 
second, it might be of advantage to the court and its officers in making 
up the accounts with each estate in bankruptcy pending, or that had 
been adjudicated, in the court; and, ¢hzrd, it would be a convenient 
mode of obtaining vouchers from the parties receiving dividends, that 
would operate as a protection to the officers making such payments. 
What reason may have existed for so providing by statute, and by rule, 
matters little. It is only important it is declared the check or order for 
withdrawing such funds shall contain the things enumerated. Without 
looking for a reason why it is so, the only concern is what such memo- 
vanda indicated, or what obligation, if any, there was thereby imposed 
upon the bank. Beyond what has already been said, that it was an 
assurance, from the court itself, the funds were being withdrawn for a 
legitimate purpose, it is not perceived the memoranda, either on the 
margin or in the body of the check, contained anything for the guidance 
or information of the bank in any manner whatever, nor was the bank 
under any legal duty to observe such memoranda. The bank could not 
know, nor was it important it should know, that “ H. Sandford & Com- 
pany’”’ were the bankrupts whose estate was being administered in 
‘‘Case No. 2,105,” nor that the payee of the check was a creditor of such 
bankrupt, nor that the sum ordered to be paid him was in full of a divi- 
dend declared at a certain date, and was a certain per cent. of his claim 
allowed against the estate of such bankrupts. These were matters 
exclusively within the knowledge cf the court and its officers, and with 
which the bank had no rightful authority to intermeddle. It is well 
known, and the testimony is full to that point, the practice among 
banks, paying checks of their depositors, is not to observe memoranda 
upon such checks; but the custom is to regard them as having been 
made for the convenience of the drawers, and the practice in that re- 
gard, it is thought, has the sanction of the law in its support. 

The judgment of the appellate and circuit courts will be reversed, 
and the cause remanded to the circuit court. Judgment reversed. 

Shope and Magruder, JJ. We do not concur in this decision. 
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OFFICIAL BOND—LIABiLITY OF SURETY. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
first National Bank v. Gerke. 

When a surety on a bond stands bound for the fidelity or capacity of a principal 
appointed to a particular office or employment, and the nature of the employment 
is so changed by the act of the employer that the risk of the surety is materially 
altered from that contemplated by the parties at the time of entering into the bond, 
the surety has a right to say that his obligation does not extend to such altered 
state of things. 

A bond was given for the faithful performance by L. of the duties of clerk in a 
bank. Afterwards L.’s duties were several times changed, and he became no‘e- 
teller and discount clerk. ‘The latter position was entirely different from the 
original clerkship, and of much greater responsibility. In a suit by the bank 
against the obligor in the bond for damages sustained by the misconduct of L. 
while acting as note-teller and discount clerk, it is //edd: The obligor is not liable, 
there having been a total change in the character of employment. 

ALVEY, C. ].—This action was brought upon a bond by the appellant 
against John D. Lisle and the appellee, the latter being surety; Lisle, 
the principal in the bond, having absconded, was returned “not sum- 
moned.” 

The bond bears date the 13th of August, 1867, and was given by Lisle 
upon his appointment by the appellant to the position of assistant book- 
keeper in its banking house. The bond recites that “whereas the 
above bound John D. Lisle hath been duly appointed a clerk of the said 
First National Bank of Baltimore”: therefore the condition of the 
obligation is such “that if the said John D. Lisle, for and during the 
time he shall continue in employment in the said First National Bank 
of Baltimore, shall faithfully and honestly perform all the duties and 
services in the said First National Bank of Baltimore, which shall, from 
time to time, be required of him by the board of directors of said bank, 
or the president or cashier thereof, or by or under their authority, and 
faithfully and honestly fulfill all the trusts that shall be by them, or by 
or under their authority, in him reposed, in his said appointment of 
clerk of the said First National Bank of Baltimore, then this obligation 
to be void, otherwise to be and remain in full force and virtue.” The 
bond was duly accepted and approved by the board of directors as the 
“bond of John D. Lisle as clerk.” The appellee pleaded general perfor- 
mance of the condition of the bond, and that plea was simply, in an 
informal way, traversed by the appellant, and thus an issue was formed, 
upon which the case was tried. The proof in the case shows that Lisle 
remained in the employ of the bank from a time prior to the date of the 
bond in August, 1867, to the 27th of January, 1887, and that during 
that time his clerical position and the amount of his salary were 
repeatedly changed. His duties and functions were not only multiplied 
and enlarged, but his responsibility and his facility for peculation were 
greatly increased. From being an assistant bookkeeper at the time the 
bond was given and accepted, he was, in June, 1870, appointed to the 
position of deposit bookkeeper, and in November, 1871, he was made 
discount and foreign collection clerk. This latter position he held until 
January, 1872, when he was placed in the position of note teller and dis- 
count clerk, which position he held down to the time of his leaving the 
bank. The duties of his position of note teller and discount clerk 
required him to keep separate, and to collect as they fell due, all the 
notes discounted by the bank, and to collect all checks and drafts com- 
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ing to the bank for collection; and the money thus received by him it 
was his duty to account for and pay over to the receiving teller at the 
end of each day, or at the beginning of the next day. These duties and 
functions pertained to the position assigned to Lisle and held by him 
from January, 1872, tothe time of his absconding; and all the large 
defalcation, amounting in the aggregate to near about $90,coo, was com- 
mitted by him during the time that he held the position of note teller 
and discount clerk. _ As assistant bookkeeper, the position held by him 
at the time the bond was given, it was no part of his duty to receive or 
pay out any of the moneys of the bank; and it was in proof that the 
appellee was informed by Lisle, at the time the bond was given, that he, 
Lisle, was appointed tothe position of assistant bookkeeper in the bank. 

Upon all the evidence the appellant asked the court to instruct the 
jury that, if they should find that Lisle, from the delivery of the bond to 
the time of his leaving the bank, acted as clerk in the bank, and that 
while so acting he received sums of money belonging to the bank which 
he fraudulently retained, the appellant was entitled to recover. This 
prayer was rejected by the court, and we think rightly so. It proceeds 
upon the theory that.as long as Lisle continued to hold a clerical posi- 
tion in the bank, the terms of the condition of the bond applied to him, 
and operated as a security for the faithful discharge of his duties, and is 
therefore liable for his defalcations, notwithstanding any radical change 
made in his position in the bank, and in the nature and character of the 
duties required of him in his changed position after the bond was 
given. This would certainly be a very severe construction of the bond, 
and to justify it the bond should contain very plain and imperative 
terms, such as we do not find it tocontain. The bond should receive 
reasonable construction, made in the view of the facts under which it 
was executed, and therefore the construction adopted by the court 
below would seem to be proper under all the circumstances of the case. 
By the instruction given, at the instance of the appellee, the jury were 
directed that if they should find that, when the bond was given, Lisle 
was but an assistant bookkeeper in the bank; that in 1872 he was taken 
from the position he then occupied and was given the position of note- 
teller and discount clerk, and never after such appointment occupied 
the position of assistant bookkeeper or individual bookkeeper; and 
that the duties and responsibilities of said position of note-teller and 
discount clerk were materially different from the duties of the position 
of assistant bookkeeper and from those of individual bookkeeper; and 
that while occupying the position of note-teller and discount clerk, Lisle 
appropriated to his own use the money of the bank, and was enabled to 
do so because of the opportunity afforded to him in the handling of the 
moneys of the bank in the course of the discharge of the duties of his 
position of note-teller and discount clerk; and that no opportunity 
would have been afforded him to appropriate such money in his position 
as assistant or as individual bookkeeper—then the appellant could not 
recover. In our judgment this instruction placed the case fairly before 
the jury, and as they are presumed to have found their verdict in 
accordance with the instruction, there is nothing in the case of which 
the appellant can complain. 

It is one of the well-established principles of law that the obligation 
of a surety is not to be extended beyond what the terms of the contract 
fairly import. A surety has a right to stand upon the very terms of his 
contract, and if he does not assent to any variation of it, and a variation 
is made, such variation operates as a release of the surety. Ina case of 
a surety standing bound for the fidelity or capacity of a principal 
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appointed to a particular office or employment, if the nature of the 
employment is so changed by the act of the employer, that the risk of 
the surety is materially altered from what was contemplated by the par- 
ties at the time of entering into the bond, the surety has a right to say 
that his obligation does not extend to such altered state of things. 
This is a doctrine in regard to which the authorities all agree. (Mz/ler 
v. Stewart, 9 Wheat. 680; Pybus v. Gzbb, 6 El. & B. 902; Manufacturers 
National Bank, v. Dickerson, 12 Vroom 448; Mumfordv. M. & C. R. 
Co., 2 Lea 393.) And it isa principle of universal application, that in 
order to arrive at the intention of the parties, the contract itself must 
be read in the light of circumstances under which it was entered into. 
General or indefinite terms employed in the contract may be thus 
explained or restricted in their meaning and application, and the con- 
tract must be so construed as to give it such effect, and none other, as 
the parties intended at the time it was made. These principles are 
elementary, and applying them to the terms of the bond when those 
terms are considered in reference to the facts of the case, there would 
seem to be no doubt of the correctness of the ruling of the court below. 

As we have said, regard must be had to the intention of the parties 
when the bond was executed; and whatever facts will shed light upon 
the question of intention may be considered in construing the bond. 
(Mumford v. M. & C. Co., supra.) ence we may look to the position 
held in the bank by Lisle at the time the bond was given. He had been 
appointed assistant bookkeeper, and it was with reference to that 
appointment that the bond was given to and accepted by the bank. 
The bond recites the fact that Lisle had been appointed a clerk in the 
bank, and the extrinsic facts identify the clerkship as that of assistant 
bookkeeper. That position, however, had not at the time of bond 

iven, and has never had any of the duties and functions pertaining to 
it that pertain to the position of note-teller and discount clerk, to which 
Lisle was subsequently appointed. This latter position was one entirely 
different from that of bookkeeper, and was of great responsibility, and, 
from its very nature, was of much greater risk and peril to the surety 
than the former positions held by Lisle. 

It is true, the terms of the condition of the bond are verv large and 
comprehensive, but they all have reference to the previous appointment 
as clerk. By the terms of the bond it was certainly competent to the 
board of directors, or to the president or cashier, to impose additional 
consistent duties upon Lisle to those then pertaining to the position of 
bookkeeper, but not to impose duties upon him that would entirely 
change the nature and grade of his position in the bank, and enhance 
his responsibility, and thereby essentially increase the risk to the surety 
on his bond. This could only be done by the assent of the surety, and 
it is not pretended that such assent was ever obtained; and this is 
strictly in accordance with the p...:ciple maintained by this court in the 
case of Strawbridge v. B. & OU. BR. #. Co., 14 Md. 360. In that case it 
was held that the surety was not exonerated, but it was so held because 
it was found that the nature of the agent’s duties was not changed, and 
no new or different duty was imposed upon him by the alteration in the 
regulations of the company atthe particular station. Indeed, it was 
conceded by the court that, if the employment and duties of the agent 
had been essentially changed, the surety would not have been liable, and 
no well-considered case has been cited that gives sanction to a different 
principle. 

It follows trom what we have said that the judgment below must be 
affirmed. judgment affirmed. 
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APPLICATION OF ASSIGNOR’S DEPOSIT TO 
UNMATURED PAPER. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chipman & Holt v. The Ninth National Bank. 


At the time of making an assignment for creditors, the assignor had on deposit 
in bank a cash balance, and at the same time the bank held commercial paper of 
the assignor’s which had not yet matured: //e/d, on suit by the assignee against 
the bank for the deposit, that the said commercial paper could not be set off. 

STERRETT, J.—On September 3, 1887, when Chipman & Holt assigned 
all their property to the use of plaintiff, in trust for the benefit of their 
creditors, they had on deposit in defendant bank a cash balance of 
$3,069.61, subject to their check. Formal demand on the bank for that 
amount was made by the assignee on the second day thereafter, and 
payment being refused he brought this suit on November 5th following. 
At the time of the assignment, the bank held several pieces of the 
assignors’ immatured commercial paper, some of which, amounting to 
over $7,000, matured after demand and before suit by the assignee, and 
the bank now seeks to avail itself of that amount as a set-off in this 
action. Whether it has a right to do so or not is the question presented 
by the affidavit of defense. 

It is clear that, at the date of the assignment, the bank had no lien on 
or set off against the amount then on deposit to the credit of Chipman 
& Holt, the assignors; and, as was held in Marks’ Appeal, 85 Pa. 231, 
the assignee, in virtue of the assignment, and as trustee for the credi- 
tors, was then entitled “to assert his and their rights to any property of 
the assignors which passed by the assignment, against any person 
claiming by subsequent transfer, attachment, judgment, execution or 
any other lien.”” The reason of this is that the status of the assignors’ 
debtors, as well as their creditors, is fixed by the assignment in trust for 
the latter. Their creditors can neither attach nor levy on any of the 
assigned assets; nor can their debtors buy up claims against them, and 
set off the same against their indebtedness to the assigned estate ; but, 
as was held in Jordan v. Sharlock, 84 Penna. 366, in a suit by the assignee 
upon a note to his assignor, matured after the assignment, the defend- 
ant may set off a debt due to him by the assignor at the time of the 
assignment, for the reason that when the note in suit passed to the 
assignee, by virtue of the assignment, the defendant had a demand 
against the assignor on which he had an immediate right of action. 
The defendant bank inthis case had no such right at the date of the 
assignment; and as a creditor of the assignor, holding notes that 
matured after all the property, including the money on deposit, had 
passed to the beneficial plaintiff in trust for all the creditors, the bank 
is in no better condition than they are. 

The general principle, as stated in Burrill on Assignment, Sec. 403, 
appears to be, that “a claim acquired after the assignment cannot be 
set off against the assignee, nora liability existing but not due at the 
time of the assignment, even if it becomes due before suit commenced.” 
Beckwith vy. The Union Bank, 9g N. Y. 211, recognizes the same princi- 
ple, and it appears to be a reasonable one. In that case, an insolvent 
firm, having money on deposit in bank, made a general assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. Shortly thereafter, but before notice of the 
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assignment, a bill against the firm, held by the bank, exceeding the sum 
on deposit, matured and was charged by the bank to the account of the 
firm. Ina suit brought by the assignee for the deposit, it was held that 
as against him the bank had no right to apply the money on deposit to 
the payment of the dishonored bill, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
the holder of the bill at the date of the assignment. The reason given 
is that at the time of the assignment the bank had no lien on the deposit 
that would have interfered with the right of the assignors to draw the 
same; that by virtue of the assignment their right to do so passed to 
the assignee in trust for the creditors. It was also held that to perfect 
that right, notice of the assignment was unnecessary, save only that in 
default of notice the bank might have so dealt as to have affected his 
rights by its subsequent acts. We are therefore of opinion that the 
afhidavit of defense is insufficient, and the rule for judgment should have 
been made absolute. 

It is now ordered that the record be remitted to the court below, with 
instructions to enter judgment against defendant for such sum as to 
right and justice may belong, unless other legal or equitable cause be 
shown why such judgment should not be so entered. 





* 
- 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


WE much regret that an errorin a name should have crept into 
the case of /ones v. Johnson, published in the June number. 
Julius Dorn should have appeared, instead of George P. Doern. 
The error was in the original report of the case. A correspond- 
ent says of George P. Doern, that “a more noble man _ never 
lived, upright, honest and just.” 


BANKS — NATIONAL — SHAREHOLDERS — MARRIED WOMEN. — The 
separate property of a married woman can be charged by an action at 
law to satisfy an assessment levied against the stockholders of a national 
bank on its insolvency. [ Wé2¢ters v. Sowles, U.S. C. C. Vt.] 


LILLS AND NOTES—BONA FIDE PURCHASER—EXECUTOR.—When a 
person is a dona fide purchaser for value of an overdue promissory 
note from an administrator, which belongs to the estate, and which the 
deceased had indorsed in blank, the purchaser knowing nothing about 
the note except what its face showed, he cannot be sued for the pro- 
ceeds of the note collected by him, though the administrator has applied 
the purchase money to his own use. [NVeuhoff v. O’ Reilly, S. C. Mo.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—CONSIDERATION.—A note executed to the maker's 
son in lieu of land promised, if the latter would not leave the State, is 
without consideration, when the evidence fails to show that he had 
intended to leave, and had abandoned that intention on receiving the 
note. [Head v. Baldwin, S. C. Ala.| 

BILLS AND NOTES—INNOCENT HOLDER— TRANSFER.—One who buys 
a negotiable note from a doxa fide holder for value is protected from the 
equities existing against it, though he was aware of them when he pur- 
chased. [Bodley v. Emporia National Bank, S. C. Kan.] 

EVIDENCE—PROMISSORY NOTE.—In an action on a promissory note, 
a memorandum book showing payments on the note is not admissible 
in evidence. [ Wels v. Ayres, S.C. App. Va.|] 
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BILLS AND NOTES —SURETIES— CONTRIBUTION. 
law, a surety on a promissory note, payable on demand, which is not 
presented for a year, may pay it and demand contribution from his co- 
surety. [Wachado v. Fernandez, S. C. Cal.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—SECURITIES—TRANSFER.—A purchaser of a note 
takes the special mortgage vegenes. | it and the vendor's privilege, even 





Under California 


if the payment is made to the sheriff when the note is in suit by execu- 
tory process, provided it is a purchase from the seizing creditor. [Szc- 
cesston of Forstall, 5. C. La.| 


BAILMENT — CONVERSION. — Where the plaintiff deposited money 
with a banking firm for the purpose of having it loaned out by them, 
and they take the deposit and loan it to another firm, of which some of 
the first firm are members, receiving a note therefor, the plaintiff can 
recover on the note against the second firm. [W7/ey v. Stewart, S.C. 
Ii1.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—CONSIDERATION—ASSIGNMENT.—In a suit by an 
assignee of a note for purchase money of land, when the vendor admits 
the assignment, it is immaterial whether the assignee paid any consider- 
ation. [ 7hacker v. Booth, Ky. Ct. of App.] 

BANKS—SPECIAL DEPOSIT—PASSING TITLE.—An insolvent cashier 
of a bank, who was largely indebted, put some of his own securities in 
a package and placed it with similar packages left there for safe keep- 
ing. He intended therewith to secure payment of drafts securing his 
indebtedness to the bank. He did not indorse the securities. The 
drafts were entered on the books as paid, and the item of the bonds of 
the bank was increased by the value of these securities. AHe/d, that the 
title did not pass to the bank. [ W7tlers v. Sowles, U. S.C. C. Vt.] 


BILL OF LADING—CONTRACT—SIGHT DRAFT.—Where a party agrees 
with another to pay the sight draft of a third person, drawn against a 
consignment to him of cattle and hogs, he is bound to pay such sight 
drafts upon receiptof the billoflading. [Commerczal, etc. Co. v. Pfeffer, 
N. Y. Ct. of App.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—ACCOMMODATION—AGREEMENT.—An agreement 
between the drawer and the accommodation acceptor of a bill of 
exchange, that it shall be negotiated at a particular bank, cannot affect 
a dona fide holder thereof, ignorant of the agreement, who has taken it 
for a pre-existing debt. [/vank v. Quast, Ky. Ct. of App.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—ACTION—INDORSEMENT.— When A draws a draft 
on B, payable to himself or order, which B accepts, A has a statutory 
action thereon against B, though he has not indorsed it. [Coofer v. 
Jones, S. C. Ga.] 

B1LLS AND NOTES—FILLING BLANKS.—When the maker of a prom- 
issory note leaves blanks in it, he cannot object if the blanks are filled 
before the note reaches an innocent holder. [Lowden v. Schohane Co. N. 
Bank, S. C. Kan.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT.—Where a note is signed 
by one person only, though it reads “ we or either of us promise to pay,” 
and is indorsed in blank by another person, that person is liable as 
second indorser after the payee. [NVealv. Welson, S. C. Ga.] 








BILLS AND NOTES—COLLATERAL SECURITY—EQUITIES.— When a 
promissory note is deposited as collateral security for an existing debt, 
without any new consideration, it is subject to equities. [Haden v. 
Lehman, S. C. Ala.| 
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CONTRACT—LEGAL CONTRACT—USURY.—Where a contract is made 
in which one of the parties agrees to lend to the other a sum of money 
at usurious interest, and afterwards refuses to do so, and, in consequence 
of such refusal, the would-be borrower suffers a loss, he has no cause of 
action against the lender for a breach of the illegal contract. [Brown v. 
Baer, SC. Ga. | 


BILLS AND NOTES—COLLATERAL SECURITY—EQUITIES.—Notes held 
as collateral security for a debt due from the payee are subject to 
equities as to the amount thereof beyond the debt for which they are 
pledged. [Hatcher v. Independence National Bank, S.C. Ga.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEMENT—PRESU MPTION.—Where a nego- 
tiable note, payable some time after its date, is indorsed to the plaintiffs, 
it is a presumption of law that it was indorsed before maturity, and it is 
not subject to equities in such case. [Hatcher v. National Bank, 5S. C. 
Ga. | 

BILLS AND NOTES—PAYMENTS AFTER MATURITY.—A holder of a note 
who transfers it after maturity without notice to the maker, cannot hold 
such maker for payments made thereafter to his authorized agent. 
[Quznn v. Dresbach, S. C. Cal.] 


BiLLS AND NOTES—PLACE OF PAYMENT.—A promissory note, pay- 
able at a railroad station where there are several houses and stores, 1s 
not commercial paper, under Alabama laws. [Haden v. Lehman, S. C. 
Ala.] 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER — INDORSEMENT—ACCOMMODATION INDORSER. 
—An accommodation indorsement is a general loan of the credit of the 
indorser, but a special agreement may be made by which it becomes a 
special loan, and if the note is used for any other purpose, the indorser 
will be released. [Cozens v. Middleton, S. C. Penn.| 


NEGOTIABLE PAPER— TRANSFER BEFORE MATURITY. — Where one 
transfers a promissory note before maturity, in payment of an ante- 
cedent debt to acreditor who has no notice of any defense to it, the 
creditor can recover on the note. [Hartv. Untted States, etc. Co., S. C. 
Penn. | 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—COMMISSIONERS.—An agent found a pur- 
chaser, who paid part of the price and tendered the rest in checks, which 
were refused. After the time specified had passed, he conveyed the 
property to his father, saying that he did not intend to pay the agent 
any commission. The father conveyed to the first purchaser on the 
payment of the balance agreed on: He/d, that the agent was entitled to 
his commission. [ W2/son v. Sturgis, S. C. Cal.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—ALTERATION.—Any material alteration, though 
innocently done, in an indorsement of a promissory note without the 
knowledge of the indorser, invalidates the indorsement. [Daves v. 
Eppler, S.C. Kan.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT.— When the holder 
of a note cannot with due diligence ascertain the residence of the mak- 
ers, it is sufficient demand for payment that he has the note when due, 
ready to be presented at the place where it is dated. [Davis v. Eppler, 
S. C. Kan.] 

EMBEZZLEMENT—BANKING.—A cashier of an unincorporated banking 
association is guilty of embezzlement, under the laws of Ohio, if he 
appropriates the funds of the association to his own use, although he 
may bea shareholder in the association. [State v. Kusnick, S. C. Ohio.] 
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BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEMENT—NOTICE.—A forged draft was 
indorsed to. be paid to A for the account of the payee, and before 
payment, A stamped it paid with his name attached, and received the 
money from the drawee, and paid it to the payee before notice of any 
fraud: He/d, that A was not liable to the drawee for the money received. 
[ Vogel v. Ball, S. C. Texas. ] 





CHINESE BANKING GUILDS. 


The following account of these curious institutions is taken from a 
paper contributed to the Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, by Dr. D. J. Macgowan. 


NINGPO BANKERS’ GUILD. 


A few years ago the constitution of the guild underwent a change for 
the better, which is undiscoverable in its present rules. It was until 
recently the practice of bankers of that city to hold sessions twice a day 
in a thoroughfare that may be denominated the “ Wall street ” of Ningpo, 
for the purpose of speculating in the market value of dollars as quoted 
in the next dispatches from Soochow, or from Shanghai when that 
port took the place of the former as money mart. To a stranger the 
spectacle presented the appearance of a crowd of excited madmen 
escaped from confinement. For more than an hour every forenoon, and 
for the same time every afternoon, they thronged the street, so as to 
render it almost impassable; all the time vociferating, so that the din 
was deafening, and business had to be conducted by dactylonomy, in- 
dicating by fingers fractions of sums for which dollars were offered for 
sale, or sums which buyers were willing to give—e. 2., $10 would be of- 
fered for sale by outstretched digits at 1,130 coppers; if accepted bull 
and bear retired and made a record of the transaction, and on the ar- 
rival of intelligence from the money market, if the dollar varied in 
value a copper from the figure fixed upon, one paid the other 10,000 cop- 
pers. Sellers and buyers were generally brokers, having for constituents 
bankers, money-changers, merchants, traders, scholars-——all classes, in 
fine, were so fascinated by this form of gambling as to plunge wildly in- 
to a vortex of speculation. More dollars than the city contained would 
be sold and purchased in a few hours. Occasionally a check would 
be imposed on the maniacs. When insolvency and suicide followed a 
disastrous speculation, a magisterial proclamation would be fulminated, 
interdicting “ fictitious dealing in dollars,” and for atime a Sabbath 
stillness would pervade ‘change; but soon official vision would be 
blurred by a process known toall mankind. “ Wall street” again be- 
came as lively as ever. 

I once took Sir Rutherford Alcock to witness the spectacle of bidding 
on the prospective value of dollars; he pronounced it one of the most 
striking scenes he had ever witnessed. Ultimately the evil effected its 
own cure. When native speculators at Shanghai had floated various 
giant stock companies, and the gambling in shares became rife, Ningpo 
became more than ever infatuated by the dollar-jobbing mania; and 
when the crash took place at Shanghai, great defalcations were dis- 
covered at Ningpo, involving chiefly young clerks and bankers’ sons. 
Ruin was brought upon many, and suicides by opium or drowning fol- 
lowed to an unprecedented extent. These disasters moved the money- 
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dealing community to suppress fictitious dollar-dealing, by forbidding 
the practice to its members ; but a class of brokers had come into ex- 
istence which did not recognize the guild. Sham-dollar selling had be- 
come a profession in itself, and was employed by the gambling public 
generaily. Bankers petitioned the magistrate for a proclamation against 
the brokers who had organized a guild of their own, and which 
threatened disobedience and resistance ; they were only placated by re- 
ceiving aid from the authorities until they found other occupations. 
Thus a custom that had existed long anterior to the first appearance of 
dollars, about 1726, ceased at once; before that date the value of silver 
ingots in coppers was a subject of speculation from an unknown period. 

ow all the meetings are restricted to the guild hall, on the walls of 
which are the following regulations : 

Preamble.—In examining the chapter on “ Affluence through trade,” in 
Sz'-machien (the so-called Herodotus of China, czrcd B. C. 163-85), we 
find his thoughts on “ the increase of goods” [in a biographical sketch 
of Kuan Chung (about B. C. €45), among the most illustrious statesmen 
of Chinese history, who was originally a merchant]; and in the Analects 
we find a weighty remark of Confucius, who says: “There is a great 
course for the production of wealth. Let the producers be many, and 
the consumers be few. Let there be activity in the production, and 
economy in the expenditure, Then the wealth will always be ample.” 
Consequently, those at hand will be gratified, and others assemble from 
a distance, and amicable mercantile intercourse becomes protracted, as 
a natural result. 

Our profession of money-dealing originated on the establishment of 
the nine bureaus of the treasury department of the Chou dynasty (B. C. 
1122). But the division into five degrees of weights dates from the 
Han era. It is of urgent importance that those who have should be able 
to exchange with those who want, and that small coppers should be ex- 
changed for large ones—-for convenience of the people on the one hand 
and for government finances and taxes on the other; in fine, our occu- 
pation is the pivot of commerce. 

Then follows an account of the vicissitudes of the guild during the 
Taiping rebellion; of the “ happy restoration of peace through the com- 
bined military operations of Chinese and foreigners ; the revival of 
trade ; the encouraging prospects of the future,” and a devout wish for 
continued peace and prosperity, through accumulations of goods and 
double profits. Next, reference is made to their abandonment hence- 
forth of paper money, and to the decision to restrict all transac- 
tions to ingots and dollars, owing to the changed condition of business 
affairs [of their accord bankers then made an end of free banking, 
which had led to many evils, though the chief reason for the change was 
the transfer of the money center from Soochow to Shanghai, which 
being now so near in point of time rendered paper money unnecessary], 
and at a meeting convened for the purpose, they agreed to conform to 
Shanghai usages in monetary transactions generally. The regulations 
then adopted are to be binding on all, without prevarication, all agree- 
ing to circumspection from first to last; to be equitable and diligent in 
the right mode of acquiring wealth. “ Let all the gentlemen composing 
the guild co-operate in promoting the business of the port by correct and 
sincere endeavor.” 

The first rule is creditable to the Ningpo bankers. It reads: “ Ami- 
cable intercourse with foreigners has long subsisted, and it is incum- 
bent that in commercial transactions we should embody the liberal feel- 
ing of the Emperor, and not fail to act in accordance with his inten- 
tions.” 
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Summary of thirteen rules then follows. 

Administration.—A treasurer and a managing committee of twelve 
to be elected annually. The treasurer at the end of every month debits 
each member with an equal share of current expenses. Managers serve 
each one month by turns. Early every morning a manager must be 
present at the guild [which then becomes a clearing house]; each mem- 
ber bringing or sending his books, the bankers exchanging each others’ 
drafts and settling the differences. Nothing under $50 to be noted ; all 
irregularities mulctable. An initiation fee of $10. Sums accruiug from 
such fees are placed at interest. 

Currency.— Dollars and ingots (Mexican and Carolus dollars) to be 
taken at their respective values [Carolus, being heavier, at a premium] 
in copper or ingots. Eight descriptions of dollars not to be accepted— 
“light weight,” “ indistinct,” “ oily-like,” “ dull sound,” “ three-starred,”’ 
“heads upside down,’ “coarse-edged,” “thin-edged,” and “yellow- 
tinged.” Ingots of 45% taels to pass current for fifty; but when fur- 
ther short of the standard weight the deficiency to be made good [of 
course fifty-tael ingots disappeared from Ningpo, or when used were at 
a proportionate premium]. Ingot and dollar deposits and payments to 
be made between noon and 2 P. M. 

Interest——Interest on accounts of $500 and upwards to be paid at the. 
ruling rule of the day. No one shall be pressed to lend money. 

Sundry Rules—Promissory notes deposited by the promisee are to be 
made good by him inthe event of bankruptcy of the promiser. The 
seals of members to be stamped in the duplicate books of regulations, 
minutes kept by the treasurer and the managing board. 


SHANGHAI BANKERS’ GUILDS. 


A satisfactory account of the Shanghai bankers’ guilds would include 
a survey of all the intricacies of Chinese banking, on which my infor- 
mation is scant, and, besides, I lack the financial capacity to make the 
best of the documents before me, which consist mainly of numerous 
sheets of printed regulations. 

As usual in guild promulgations, there is a classic preamble, which in 
this instance represents that “inquiry discloses that ways of commer- 
cial wealth have been transmitted by sages” [allusion is here made to 
Tzu Kung, one of the most famous disciples of Confucius, who acquired 
a fortune by trade before he devoted himself to learning]. ‘“ The ‘ car- 
rying of cloth to exchange it for silk’ (a phrase from the book of 
poetry compiled by Confucius) has been conducted from age to age 
without intermission, and imperial statutory laws have regulated 
money matters, which have been conducive to profits and repressive of 
abuses.” 

The bankers could add little to the above of an archaic character. No 
Chinese antiquarian that I wot of affords information on the early 
history of banking, although changing, depositing, and loaning money 
was doubtless almost coeval with money coining. At an early period 
we find emperors lending moneys to their lieges on interest. Accord- 
ing to the Chou-li—* Polity of the Chou dynasty ’’—and commentary, 
a “money bureau” was established under the control of four officers, to 
whom imposts on commodities were paid and who loaned money to the 
people from whom labor was exacted as interest on the loans, the amount 
borrowed to be returned at the end of the year. This unique de- 
partment also purchased unsalable goods, storing them until thev could 
be disposed of at the price at which they were bought; and lending 
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sacrificial utensils for ancestral worship for the period of ten days. and 
funeral paraphernalia (mourning habiliments) for a month, without 
charge, paying over to the Emperor at the close of each year its surplus 
funds. Wuz-ti, B. C. 179-141, committed to two officers the function of 
lending money on interest. 

Two other instances occur in Chinese history of imperial money- 
lending. The usurper Wang Wang (A. D. 9-14) lent the smallest sums 
of money to his subjects at 3 per cent. per mensem. He was a mer- 
chant as well as banker, purchasing commodities when they were cheap 
and selling when prices rose. In this he claimed to be conforming to 
ancient precedent. 

The other case of imperial banking was in A. D. 1068-85 when the 
reigning emperor lent semi-annually to his subjects sums of ten thous- 
and cash, chargingtwo thousand interest for the half-year. His usurious 
majesty also lent grain, but at higher interest. Money-lending to the 
state has never been in vogue; certain reforms must precede such an 
exhibition of confidence. 

Then there is the name of a famous banker of the former Han era 
(B. C. 32), Ku Yung, who received money from the affluent to lend to 
the impecunious, he receiving a commission for his agency. It is not 
likely he was the first of that vocation; but it was then, probably, 
modern, coming into existence with the extinction of feudalism. 

Returning now to Shanghai bankers, we find their guild has been 
divided for convenience into a northern and southern branch, the prin- 
cipal bank, the Yang-king-pang Creek forming the dividing line. 
Besides their common hall, each has a Kung-so—exchange or clearing 
house; that of the northern is situated in the Ningpo road. 

The guild seems to date no further back than the reign of Tao-kuang 
and subsequent to the opening of Shanghai to foreign commerce. 
In that and the following reign regulations for conducting business were 
adopted; but the increase ot “bankers whose hearts were not like those 
of the founders, and commerce being depressed, those excellent rules 
fell into disuse, and thus at the present time out of every ten bankers 
eight have succumbed [this refers to the recent rise and fall of joint- 
stock companies on shares of which advances were made, involving 
banks in their ruin]. 

In view of the stagnation of business, they felt it incumbent to meet 
and confer on the re-establishment of good rules, just as trees, to be 
made to thrive, require their roots to be made firm. They met and 
agreed on the rules that were adopted in the reign of Tao-kuang and 
Hsien-féng. These, fourteen in number, with improvements, I sum- 
marize as follows: 

Charges for cashing notes—“It is agreed that no deceit shall be 
practiced in recording receipts and issues of Shanghai current silver. 
Dealers in piece goods, Canton, Fukien, Szechuan, and Hankow com- 
modities, and opium, and also Kiangsi traders and merchants generally, 
whose checks are presented by foreign firms, shall be debited with a 
charge of half a tael for every thousand cashed.” 

[This is a new regulation ; the reason assigned for its enactment is 
that those are demands for specie to be paid at sight. Some expense is 
liable to be incurred in getting ingots, particularly when trade is de- 
pressed; also because there is loss on odd sums. | 

For the same reasons a charge is made of three mace for a thousand 
taels on notes cashed for Ningpo, Shaoshing, Hangchow, and Soochow. 
The same charge is made against the issue of checks to Kiahsing, 
Wuchow, Fukien, and Yangtze | ports, and to Shantung and Chihli as 
well. 
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/nterest—A new rule suppresses a most usurious practice that has 
arisen among Shanghai banks, to wit, charging $10 for ten days’ loan of 
a thousand dollars. A small interest is allowed on deposits that are 
unemployed by the bank, and when money is in demand, the amount 
of interest payable, and the amount to be charged to borrowers, is to 
be declared by all the banks on the fifth day of each month (deter- 
mined at a guild meeting). At the close of each month an account is 
to be rendered to depositors. On the 15th, the rate of interest for 
Shanghai shall be declared (that of the 5th being for other ports). 

On money advanced on tea and silk, interest is chargeable at the rate 
of half a tael per diem; accounts to be presented at the close of each 
month. In transactions between banks of exchange, the guild banks’ 
interest is chargeable by each, 2 mace for a thousand taels. 

[These banks of exchange are the agencies of the great bankers of 
Shansi, who remit funds to all parts of the Empire, and are in nowise 
connected with the Shanghai Bankers’ Guild.] 

Miscellaneous.—Deposits not made by 4 P.M. are to be reckoned from 
the day following. [Per contra, bills are not cashed until near that 
hour; if demanded in the morning, a slight discount must be paid.] In 
paying customs dues there is a specified charge for a hundred taels. 
Packages or boxes containing ingots are to be opened and the silver 
taken to the guild assay office for examination. [Assaying is sufficient- 
ly simple, consisting in gently holding the sycee to be tested in one 
hand, and grasping firmly the ingot with which to strike the other, the 
ring of the metal struck determining its quality.] 

Notes of Fukien sugar dealers are subject to a discount because of the 
inferiority of the ingots of that province. Notes having on their face 
‘“ Payable by either northern or southern branch of the guild” are not 
to be received. 


REGULATIONS OF THE NORTHERN BRANCH OF SHANGHAI BANKERS’ 
GUILD. 


Dollars——In paying out new dollars the issuer must imprint them 
with his seal [washing out the previous imprint], otherwise they shall 
not be current. Disregard of this rule entails a penalty. According to 
former rule, ten kinds of dollars are uncurrentable—to wit, the light, 
dull-colored, flowery-spotted, dull-sounding, copper-alloyed, edges un- 
usual, three stars, circles (?) on the reverse, head upside down, yellowish 
hue, white—to which is now added such as have unusually fine edges. 

Syvcee.—Bills from or to foreign banks (and merchants generally) that 
accompany boxes of ingots are not to be altered; they are to indicate 
the number, weight, value in dollars, the premium or discount, all in 
capitals, not in running hand ; also the date, the bank by which issued, 
and seal, in order to prevent irregularities. New bills must be out—de- 
scriptive of the ingots ; when any are taken out of the lot, the old one to 
be canceled. 

The bills accompanying sycee that are issued by the hands of the 
guild are for outsiders only, and not for guild banks intercirculation 
[those of the northern branch are at a premium, compared with the 
southern]. When payments from foreign banks to guild banks are in 
ingots, a descriptive bill is to accompany them, having first the seal of 
the foreign bank; that when found deficient, they may be returned. 
When the amount of ingots to be paid by a foreign bank exceeds fifty 
[as a rule there are fifty toa box], the balance is to be paid in notes. 
When a guild bank hasto pay a foreign bank less than fifty, it must 
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make out a descriptive bill, and seal it. When inferior sycee is paid by 
a foreign bank, it is to be returned the next day by noon (or if Sunday 
intervene, on Monday). 

Miscellaneous.—-Checks for less denomination than $10 are non-receiv- 
able. Guild banks having notes to be cashed at foreign banks shall pre- 
sent them before 3 P. M., except on Saturdays, when they shall present 
them by 11 o’clock A.M. When a foreign bank pays to a guild bank a 
round sum in ingots, the latter shall make out a bill for the balance. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN BRANCH OF SHANGHAI BANKERS’ 
GUILD. 


/nterest_—Loans of ingots are to be charged at the rate of 7 mace per 
diem for $1,000; the smaller charge for dollars is in conformity with or- 
ders from the mandarinate. For all checks cashed the sender is to be 
charged as under the old rules, from 3 to § mace for every 1,000 taels. 

Against Spcculating.—In buying and selling dollars and ingots, all 
settlements must be made on the day of the transaction, that thereby 
there shall be noempty buying and selling. [This rule also is conform- 
able to magisterial mandate; until its fulmination, not long since, the 
exchange of the northern branch of Snanghai banks exhibited the same 
maddening scenes as those which occurred among Ningpo bankers, as 
already described. ] 

Clearing house.—Each money dealer must send his books to the ex- 
change twice a day, to square accounts, under the ‘supervision of the 
manager for the month. 

When orders are made payable in old dollars, old dollars are to be 
furnished ; but when the kind of dollars are not specified, payment may 
be made in those in ordinary use by the bank. 

These rules, supplementary to the old ones, conduce to the promotion 
of business. We unite in establishing them, and they should be loyally 
observed ; their infringement shall be inquired into, and summarily 
punished. 

Besides the above regulations, the general, as well asthose by the 
two branches of banking guilds, there are old ones, written and unwrit- 
_ that govern banking, but these suffice to disclose the nature of the 

uilds. 

4 In no other occupation is such liberty enjoyed. Nearly all others are 
compelled to be associated in those combinations, while more than half 
the shanghai bankers act independently of the two guilds of that port. 
There are belonging tothose guilds only 55 members, while the non- 
member bankers number 75, who, however, conform to guild regulations. 
Besides these 130 banks, whose business is mainly local, there are 18 
Shensi and Pekin banks of exchange; and, finally, there are 150 money- 
changing shops, wholly engaged in changing coppers for dollars. 


LONDON BANK TELLERS. 


A London bank teller always experiences a feeling of relief when he 
finds his money correct at the close of Friday’s work, and this feeling is 
usually shared by the rest of the staff, who cannot leave the bank 
until he either discovers his error or satisfies himself as to the actual 
shortage. The great bulk of the shortages made across bank counters 
in England are believed to occur on that day. Whether or not there is 
any truth in the superstition conc2rning Friday being an unlucky dav 
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for the teller, or whether the errors are caused by the carelessness which 
is always more or less the result of a slack day, is an open question. 
The belief is simply recorded as an acknowledged and experienced fact. 

Next in the order of bad days for the teller, or cashier, as he is desig- 
nated in London comes Saturday, but there the bad luck is intelligible. 
Saturday is wages day, and no sooner has the teller filled his till and 
loaded up his shelves with silver in £5 and £10 bags than the day’s work 
sets in like a flood. Until twelve o'clock he is paying away with both 
hands; after that hour, if he is a receiving clerk as well, he begins to 
receive heavily, for Saturday is also the last day of the week, and every- 
one elects that the bank should receive his deposits rather than that he 
should keep them in his own less secure custody over Sunday. In begin- 
ning work on Saturday the London teller faces an open mahogany 
counter, of which the portion controlled by his desk is probably six feet 
long by three feet wide. He likes to have a good square view of his 
customer, and it is one of the canons of British banking that the eyes of 
the staff shall command thecounter. There is this to be said in defense 
of the system, it requires considerably more hardihood to perpetrate a 
swindle in the open view of an, English bank than it does at a pigeon 
hole in a fenced-in counter, and, in addition, a well-trained bank staff 
accustomed to each other’s ways by long contact, and familiar as well 
with the customers of the establishment, are often able to render valu- 
able aid to the teller, and the bank for that matter. in a variety of ways. 

With such an open counter the chief clerk is also able to keep the 
whole field under his eye at one time, and to relieve the overstrain at 
any particular desk. The effect of the exposed condition is beneficial 
too on the staff, the members of which preserve a steadier demeanor and 
attend more closely to business while thus under the eyes of the public. 
But such an exposed situation demands a steady nerve on the part of 
the teller, who will sometimes have as many as a score of customers 
waiting at onetime. He need, however, only observe the golden rule in 
order t> secure correctness: “ No hurry, and finish one transaction 
before you begin another.” His great temptation will be to endeavor 
to get rid of the press of people by cashing the checks demanding coin 
without entering them in his money book at the moment, leaving that 
for the first lull in the day’s business. In doing this he is depriving 
himself of almost the only safe-guard against loss. The London teller is 
probably the quickest manipulator of coin in the world. This is largely 
owing to the fact that the smallest note issued in London is of the value 
of £5, or $25. When asked for gold in a greater amount than his eye 
can count at a glance, theteller after counting it quickly with a piano- 
forte action, throws it with his copper scoop into his faithful scales, and 
so checks his count. The weights of these scales are arranged in suit- 
able numbers. The teller also checks the gold which he receives by 
weight and here his knowledge of his business will be tested. One 
hundred new soverigns are of full weight, rather more, in fact, but the 
same number taken at haphazard will be found to be nearly half a 
sovereign (or % per cent.) short in weight, while £100 in ordinary half 
sovereigns are sometimes twenty shillings (or I per cent.) short in value. 
The teller can quickly satisfy himself as to whether the deficiency is 
caused by shortage in the weight or the count, by dividing the amount 
and weighing one moiety against the other. If they balance evenly, the 
count is correct and the difference is due to underweight. If the latter 
exceeds the average stated the coin will need to be specially examined ; 
there is probably something wrong. This question of light gold is an 
important one. One large London joint stock bank paid to the Bank of 
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England £30,000 ($150,000) for deficient weight in its gold for one year. 
A practical teller knows heavy or full weight gold by sight. The best 
test afforded by inspection is found in the strings of the Irish harp on 
the reverse of the coin. If they are frayed the coin is under weight, but 
if untouched by wear and tear it is full weight. The edge of the English 
bank counter is provided with a lip to prevent the coin from rolling over 
and to aid theteller in scooping upthe money. The teller usually counts 
with the first two fingers of both hands, simultaneously ; sometimes he 
uses six fingers, and a teller has been known to count 450 sovereigns in 
one minute working against time. An expert teller will count one 
hundred pounds value of silver in seven minutes. When it is remem- 
bered that the coins are always mixed and consist of sixpences, shillings, 
florins, half crowns and crowns, with never a decimal convenience 
among them, this will reasonably be considered as a remarkable feat. 
(here is no selection of coins possible in such a count. Were that 
observed the count would take fully thirty minutes. The four fingers of 
the teller seize all the coins as they come, and if their action is bewilder- 
ingly quick, what must be that of the eye and brain which can so 
promptly assess and add up those disjointed values so as to keep pace 
with the mechanical action of the hands? And all the time an outlook 
is kept for base coin, of which such an expert will sometimes throw out 
fully half a dozen in counting a hundred pounds. The annual loss from 
wear and tear of gold coin in England by reason of the absence of small 
notes is almost incredible. In Scotland the issue of £1 notes displaces 
ee toa great extent, and it is almost as rare there as here. The 

cotch teller excels in counting paper money. In handling gold and 
silver he is altogether behind the age, keeping those metals before him 
in little old-maidish piles which would make a London teller shriek with 
derision. But in fingering a bundle of notes he is a king of men. 
Placing the pockets upright against his left palm and seizing the top 
corner between the finger and thumb of his right hand he will turn over 
the notes so quickly that an ordinary observer will be as entirely 
deceived as by the three-card trick, and will probably only count sixteen 
or seventeen to the teller’s twenty. Then, to check his count, he will 
either alternate the hands, or, placing the notes horizontally on the 
counter, he will count them toward himself with the same paralyzing 
speed. | 

The Scotch counter is twice as wide as the London one;; it is elevated 
in the center and is minus the rim which facilitates the English teller’s 
dexterity with the coin. The Scotch teller in Edinburgh is railed in. 
His domain is a little island by itself, he’ is fat and comfortable and old, 
and he takes no sort of responsibility except as to the weather ; he carries 
no balance in his head, and will not look at a check until the ledger- 
clerk, far off in the corner, has countersigned it. When you cross the 
broad stately piaza of the inner hall and finally accost him in due form he 
will hardly let you away, he is so impressed with you and has so many 
things to say, or rather so many polite inquiries to make. The correct 
conclusion at which you arrive when your knowledge is complete is that 
there is as great a disparity between the principles of English and 
Scottish banking as there is between the mechanical methods in which 
they carry on their business. 

The American teller is self-contained, gentlemanly, and very much to 
the point, but he handles his notes as a haberdasher handles a ribbon, 
conveying the impression that he is testing or illustrating the value of 
the material of which they are made as he doles them out. He looks, too, 
as if he were afraid of giving you too much, an undesirable impression. 
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One great advantage the English teller possesses over both the 
American and Scotch teller lies in the fact that he issues clean notes 
only. The Bank of England has the exclusive privilege of note issue in 
London and within a radius of sixty miles, a right conferred for a certain 
valuable consideration granted to the Government in years gone by. 
All the notes received by the London teller are sent into the Bank of 
England and they are not re-issued. The average life of a £5 bank note 
is two or three weeks, that of a £100 bank note three days—that is, the 
interval between its issue and return to the bank and finally death. 
“The Bank,” be it noted, always refers in London to one institution, 
“The Bank of England.” The advantage in issuing the clean notes is 
this :—They are all numbered consecutively, therefore all that the teller 
has to do in recording the numbers is to enter the first and the last— 
thus, 87,560 to 87,574 18-6-87 £10, would represent £150 in ten pound 
notes. The smaller numbers represent the date, June 18, 1887. The 
London teller has the trouble of entering the numbers of his notes, which 
neither the Scotch, nor American banks have, but if he gives away too 
much either by wrong count or through a mistake in the denominations, 
he can usually locate his error at the close of the day and generally 
recover the money. 

It must not be inferred from this reference to errors that they are 
frequent. On the contrary. Nor are they always paid for by the teller 
when they do occur. A teller who made a “short” and paid it out of 
his own pocket without reporting it would be infringing the rules. He 
may inadvertantly be cloaking ai office thief by doing so. But although 
he does not always pay for his own losses they appear regularly in 
the weekly returns to the directors with his name against them, until 
they become a very weariness to the flesh. They are written off against 
the profit and loss account on quarter day when the books are made up, 
but not before the directors know all about Mr. Jones’ mishap. A 
succession of losses of ten pounds each for three consecutive Saturdays 
has driven a teller into a lunatic asylum and caused his death. But the 
mere question of mechanical correctness in his cash would not—in the 
absence of other qualifications—lead to the promotion of a teller. He 
must be possessed of a suave yet dignified manner, a temper not readily 
ruffled and bean accurate judge of the human countenance. He must 
be infallible in the matter of signatures. A teller has been known to 
detect a forgery when the man whose name was forged could not tell 
whether the forged signature was his own or not. He must also have 
an excellent memory for customers’ balances, and he must be fully alive 
to what is going on around him all the day long. And in London at 
least he must be conversant with all the public, and especially financial, 
matters and with the value of stocks. While thus engaged in front 
there is a force alongside of him which never permits itself to be forgot- 
ten, and that is the potency of the managerial eye. There is nothing 
harassing in the treatment of a good bank manager, who is, on the 
contrary, usually a great support to his staff, but the air of eternal 
vigilance is never lost. 

“Mr. eg I’ll take up your till,” is a quiet remark which the teller 
usually hears once a week in a well-regulated office, but for which he 
must always be prepared, for it is just as possible as not that it may 
occur two-days in succession. Mr. Jones takesno umbrage at the man- 
ager counting his cash at all sorts of odd times; it is customary, and the 
one fact potent to his mind is that wherever else he may get money from 
in his hour of necessity, he must never borrow from his till, for a shortage 
there of even half a sovereign would cause his suspension. It is military 
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discipline and it is best ; there is no sort of foolishness in London bank- 
ing. London bankers gained their experience in a rough school, but 
they learned well the lessons of adversity. New York 7 rzbune. 
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A GREENBACK DOLLAR. 
A HISTORY OF ITS MANUFACTURE. 


“T will take you first,” said the guide, “to the engraving division, for 
that is the foundation and the starting point of all the work that is per- 
formed in this building.” 

The engraving division is a large room on the main floor in the 
northwest part of the building. Along the south part of the room runs 
a railing, and back of this are doors opening into the vaults in which 
are stored all the dies, rolls, plates, bed pieces and other material used 
in the manufacture of the plates from which the notes and bonds are 
printed. Along the north side of the room are desks at each window, 
behind which sit men bending over with a graver in one hand and a 
magnifying glass in the other, carefully tracing out the fine lines upon 
the pieces of steel, and beneath their skillful fingers grow the portraits, 
the letters and the ornamentation that go to make up the perfect 
security of bank notes. 

Mr. O’Neal, the chief of the engraving division, is a practical engraver 
himself, and he readily volunteered to furnish all the information nec- 
essary to enable his visitor to understand the process by which bank 
note plates were made. “In the first place,” said he, “we make a 
model of the note that is desired, either by printed proofs of engravings 
that we already have on hand or the model is drawn by India ink. 
When this model is made and approved, then the work of engraving 
commences. Engravers have their specialties just the same as artists 
in every other calling. The man who is a good portrait engraver is not 
a good letter engraver; the man who is an expert in letters cannot do 
portraits or ornamental work; so the different parts of the engraving 
are distributed to the men who are the most competent to perform the 
work. 

REPRODUCTION OF PLATES. 

“ Take a dollar bill,” he said, “and I will explain to you what I mean. 
You see in the left hand corner there is a portrait of Martha Washing- 
ton. Now, that work is given to a portrait engraver. He takes first a 
piece of steel and engraves the picture upon that. Each line is gradu- 
ally cut up and deepened by the engraver until the perfect picture is 
formed. The shading, of course, depends upon the depth and breadth 
of the lines cut. After that picture is finished the die or piece of steel 
upon which it is cut is put into the fire and hardened. Then we take 
that hardened die and a roll of soft steel and give it to one of these men 
over here,” going as he spoke to the transferrers, “and they place it in 
this transfer press, and by the pressure that the press is enabled to 
bring to bear, the soft steel roll takes up, as we call it, the impression 
from the hardened die. Then the roll in its turn is put in the fire and 
hardened and all is ready for use in transferring to what we calla bed piece, 
which is the same size as the completed note. All the otherengraving upon 
this note is done in the same manner by different people upon different 
dies, which are then hardened and transferred to rolls, they in their turn 
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hardened, and then transferred to the bed piece. There is one excep- 
tion, and that is the geometric lathe work. That is done by an intri- 
cate machine, which I will show you, and then the numerals or letters 
are cut upon it by hand as the engraving is done. When the bed piece 
is completed, then a roll of the entire bed piece is taken up, and then 
that is transferred’to the plates. You will:see that there are four notes 
upon every plate. After the plates are laid down they are hardened 
and ready for printing. 

“You see,” continued Mr. O’Neal, “that by this system of reproduc- 
tion and duplication every plate is exactly like every other plate, and 
that is the greatest security against counterfeiting. No two men could 
do the same piece of work in exactly the same way. No one engraver 
could duplicate his own engraving so as to be exactly like the original. 
By the transfer process the duplication is absolute. Every line is the 
same upon one plate as upon every other plate of the same duplication, 
because they are all made from the same roll or set of rolls.” 


IN THE PRESS ROOM. 


From the engraving division the guide went to the press room, which 
is in the top of the building. Here work four hundred and over, men 
and women, all busily engaged. Women were wetting paper and laying 
it on the presses, which were quickly turned by skillful printers, and as 
soon as the impression was made the plate was taken, placed upon a 
gas stove, inked, wiped, polished and replaced upon the press to receive 
another sheet of paper and to make another impression. The twirling 
arms of the presses, the rattle of the plates and quick motions of the 
girls made a kaleidoscopic effect that was bewildering at first. 

“To show you how careful it is necessary for us to be,” said the guide, 
“TI will say that each morning when the printer receives his paper from 
the wetting division it is counted by both himself and his assistant, and 
then at the close of the day he must show the same number of printed 
sheets as he received in the morning. As an additional check there is 
an automatic register upon each press which records every impression 
made.” 

“But don’t the press sometimes move when there is no impression 
made ?”’ 

“Sometimes, yes; but the printer knows that every time he pulls the 
press a record is made upon the register, and if he pulls it without mak- 
ing an impression upon the sheet he is obliged to call the register clerk 
and notify him, and then that extra count is taken into consideration 
at the close of the day’s work.” 

From the printing division the next visit was to the numbering divi- 
sion. Here the notes are numbered and separated, both being done by 
machinery. Here they are also packed for delivery to the United 
States Treasurer. From the numbering division it is but a step to what 
is called the examining and counting division. The notes come here 
first from the press room when they are damp with the newly made 
impressions and receive what is known asa wet count. They are then 
placed between tissues and piled in racks, put in the dry box and sub- 
jected for acertain length of time toa stream of hot air. On coming 
from the dry box they are again counted, then sent to receive the next 
impression from the press room, then returned to the examining divi- 
sion, again counted and go through the same process of drying, the 
same number of counts until the stage of completion, when they are 
sent to the numbering division. On this same floor, also, is the large 
vault where all the completed and uncompleted work, as well as the 
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blank paper, is placed every evening at the close of work, and from 
which it is issued to the several divisions at the commencement of work 
the next morning. 

CHECKS AGAINST FRAUD. 


It must be remembered that every sheet of blank paper is drawn for 
a specific purpose, and represents a specific money value. If it is for $1 
notes, each sheet of paper represents $4; if it is for $5 notes, each 
sheet represents $20; if for $1,000 bills, each sheet represents $4,000; if 
it is for a $50,000 registered bond, the sheet represents that much in 
money value, and the accounts are kept as to the money value of the 
paper received. It will thus be seen that millions of dollars are rep- 
resented in this vault continuously. To show the security in locking 
this vault, it may be stated that there are three combination locks. 
One is kept by the vault keeper, another by the accountant of the 
bureau, and the third is atime lock. When the vault is locked by the 
two combinations the time lock is set for the number of hours up to the 
following morning, and until that hour arrives there is no power or way 
known to open the vault. 

The system of checks against fraud or accident which is now employed 
in the bureau is believed to be complete and is the result of years of 
careful experience. The paper is made at Dalton, Mass., and is even 
there under the supervision and count of Government employes. When 
it reaches the Treasury Department it is there counted to see that it 
agrees with the invoice accompanying it. When it is issued to the 
bureau upon its requisition it is counted when delivered by the Treas- 
ury counters, and again counted when received at the bureau by its 
employes. Every time it is issued in the bureau, no matter to what 
division, it is counted when given out in the morning and counted when 
returned in the evening. The other counts during the progress of the 
work are stated above. If there is any discrepancy in the balances at 
the close of the work, if a single sheet of paper is missing, not a single 
employe is allowed to leave the building until the discrepancy is 
explained or the sheet of paper is found. 

In regard to the engraved stock there is a similar system of checks. 
Every plate, roll or die, either finished or unfinished, is kept in a vault 
presided over by a custodian appointed by and responsible to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

CARE OF THE PLATES. 


The superintendent of the engraving division makes a requisition on 
this custodian every morning for the stock that he desires for use dur- 
ing the day, and as each piece of steel is delivered it is checked by its 
number and description and charged against him, He, in his turn, 
charges the stock to the engravers, transferrers and cleaners who use 
them. Only the roll, die or plate required for immediate use is issued, 
and this must be returned and checked off immediately the work is 
finished. At the close of work all the engravers and transferrers return 
their rolls, dies and plates and they are checked in, and the whole 
amount is then turned over to the custodian and by him checked off 
piece by piece before it is placed in the vault. 

The superintendent of the printing division goes through the same 
Operation in regard to the plates that he requires to print from. He 
makes requisition on the custodian for those he requires, and they are 
charged to him until they are returned at the close of work and checked 
off. The bureau is a busy workshop, and furnishes employment to 
some eight hundred persons. The number of employes varies with the 
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amount of work required. In times of pressure, such as when there was 
a big demand for four per cent. bonds some years ago, the work is kept 
going constantly night and day without intermission. Then there are 
three separate forces who work eight hours each, and as soon as one 
finishes another is ready to take up the work. 

There is one process which has not been mentioned, and that is the 
final disposition of the notes and securities after they have been used 
and passed from hand to hand until they are thoroughly worn out. 
When the bills and bonds are returned to the Treasury as worn out 
they are canceled, and then, under the supervision of a special commit- 
tee, they are placed in a macerater and ground into pulp again. This 
pulp is worked into heavy pasteboard and sold toa firm who has con- 
tracted to purchase it, and by them it is again worked over into aifferent 
kinds of paper. So from paper it returns again, if not in its original, at 
least to a kindred state.— Washington Gazette. 





BANK-NOTE LITERATURE. 


The practice of scribbling moral reflections, often from an immoral 
point of view, on the backs of bank notes seems to be dying out. 
Certainly, the bank note rhymester is less in evidence on English paper 
money than he used to be; because bank notes circulate more than 
formerly, or perhaps because they are nowadays renewed at such short 
intervals. The Scotch bank note, being of smaller value and circulating 
for a longer time, passes through the hands of more needy persons, and 
soon becomes so grimy that the term “ filthy lucre” applied to it has an 
added significance. 

In Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott’ there isa reference to bank note litera- 
ture. Lady Louisa Scott had sent to the novelist an original verse that 
was found on the back of a bank note by Lady Douglas. It is chiefly 
notable as a rare instance of the bank note rhymester’s parting with his 
money in a Christian spirit. ‘Go, poor devil, get thee gone!” is the 
kind of parting salutation most in favor; but the note that fell into Lady 
Douglas’ hands said : 

Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er ye wend 

Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 

You’ve left a poor one, go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from his door, 
These lines recalled to Scott’s recollection the murder of Begbie, a bank 
reporter, because it was thought the notes stolen at that time might be 
traced through an “idle young fellow,’ to quote Scott’s reply to Lady 
Louisa Scott, “ having written part of a playhouse song on one of them.” 
Many of them were discovered, but accidentally, and this one was among 
the number. In fiction, of course, detectives have followed the same 
clue more successfully. 

Though the backs of some bank notes are more interesting than a 
book, and even rise to the dignity of tragedy, there are certain stereotyped 
phrases which recur so frequently on them that they are familiar to every- 
body. Such are :—“ Here to-day and gone to-morrow,” “ The best of 
friends must part,” and a very common adaptation of a well-known 
couplet: 

It comes as a boon and blessing to men, 
Like the Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley Pen. 
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As a tag suggested by this has been noticed : 
They come as a boon—this is perfectly true ; 
But all that come here are damnably few. 
A business gentleman in Edinburgh, through whose hands a large num- 
ber of Scotch notes pass, took a copy of the following : 
O Lord of Love, send from above 
A sword with two sharp edges, 
To cut the throats of wicked men 
Who grudge poor clerks their wages, 
Beneath that was inscribed, in another hand: 
Why call on God for such a blade, 
Because your wage is small, 
Or why assume your pay is grudged 
Without e’en proof at all ? 
Rather give thanks with fervent heart 
Unto the Lord of heaven 
Who weekly sends this one-pound note 
When much less might be given ! 
It would be interesting to know whether he was himself a “ poor clerk” 
who wrote these additional lines, or only an employer of clerks. The 
following also passed through the same gentleman’s hands on one-pound 
notes: 
Ye ugly, dirty little scrap, 
To look at hardly worth a rap, 
An’ yet I'll gie my hearty vote 
Nane can produce a sweeter note. 
With this may be compared: 
It’s odd that any man should wish 
A dirty scabbit rag like this ; 
Yet mony aane would cut a caper 
To get a wheen sic bits o’ paper. 
What seems most to strike the bank note scribe is the transitoriness 
of all human pleasures. I have seen a note from Burns’ “ Pleasures are 
Like Poppies Spread ” adapted in this way: 
Pound notes are like poppies spread, 
You get them changed, and, lo, they’ve fled ; 
Or, like the flies upon the river, 
One moment there, then gone forever. 
“The trail of the serpent is over them all,” says another melancholy 
moralist; but an optimist wisely adds: 
’Tis better to have had and lost 
Than never to have had at all! 
The last couplet is another of the commonplaces on bank notes. 
This is better though less generous: 
The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 
And better still is: 


They are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time. 
Perdition catch my soul. 
But I do love thee, 
has been met with, and also “ This is the very ecstasy of love.” “Not of 
an age but for all times ” does not, it may be feared, mean that the writer 
is to put his bank note out to usury. 

Perhaps the most interesting bank notes are those whose inscriptions 
are autobiographical. ‘“ After keeping this for ten years,” said cone that 
I was told of lately, “ it is gone at last. Such is life.” “This is the first 
£5 I ever earned,” appeared in a handwriting that was not boyish. “To 
pay the rent ” is brief but sufficient. So, perhaps, is the Scotch, “I will 
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be married to-morrow; God help me!—J. D.” The most dismal story 
I ever heard of being read on a bank note, however, was :—‘“ The last of 
a large fortune spent on drink.” 

An historical interest attaches to the inscription, “When shall we 
three meet again ?”’ which used to be common on bank notes. Who the 
third of the trio referred to was has puzzled some people ; but no doubt 
it was Abraham Newland. Newland was cashier of the Bank of England, 
ninety years ago, and in that capacity signed the notes of the Bank. He 
was much talked of and written of on that account in his own day, which 
is another proof that people had then more respect for bank notes than 
they have now, or, at least, more time to scru.inize them. How many 
persons could tell offhand who signs the Bank of England notes of to-day? 
Newland was quite a famous character, and is immortalized in versegin 
‘The Whim of the Day,” published in 1800. He was “ Invincible Abra- 
ham Newland,” and there were— 

No Arguments found in the world half so sound 

As the logic of Abraham Newland. 
The logic so well spoken of was, of course, the bank note, specifically 
referred to in these lines: 

There ne’er was a name so handed by Fame 

Through air, through ocean, or through land, 

As the name that is wrote upon every bank note 

And you all must know Abraham Newland. 

O Abraham Newland! Notified Abraham Newland ! 

I have heard people say, sham Abraham you may, 

But you mustn’t sham Abraham Newland. 

To “sham Abraham ” was to pretend to be needy and debilitated when 
one was able to work, and shamming Abraham is still in vogue. Abra- 
ham Newland’s name disappeared from the notes in 1807. 

Mr. H. B. Gahan, of London, Ont., ina letter to the London Free Press, 
which reproduced the above, adds the following :—Your article in Satur- 
day’s issue upon “ Bank Note Literature” is instructive and amusing, 
and recalled to my mind a fragment of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ which I 
do not think is published in any edition of his works. As it consequently 
may be new to some of your readers, it may serve as a tag to your article. 

Dr, Holmes, not then suspected of any vicious inclination to punning 
or poetry, was asked to write something in a young lady’s album. He 
put off the request with a plausible excuse, but told her to put a book 
mark at the page and he would see what he could do. When she opened 
the album again she found the following: 

Fair maiden, whomsoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care ; 
And still—ah ! still the beating heart— 
The ONE thou lovest will be there. 
Turning over the leaf she found a one dollar bill neatly pasted on the 
page, and underneath the following : 
Fair maid ! did I the truth not tell ? 
This surely is no lying letter, 
Here is the ‘tone ’”’ thou lovest so well, 
And nought (0) could make thee love it better. 


Abraham Newland’s connection with the Bank of England and its 
eneral notoriety have been immortalized by Marryat in his “ Japhet in 
Ssatch of a Father.” The little foundling was named Newland in con- 
sequence of a fifty-pound Bank of England note being hung up with him 
in the basket, and many dialogues through the course of the narrative 
show that Abraham Newland’s signature was then popularly regarded as 
the outward and visible sign of the Bank of England.—S?. James Gazette. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


HOW EACH NATIONALITY HIDES ITS MONEY. 


The peculiarities of the people of different nationalities in their way 
of carrying money formed a topic of conversation at Castle Garden the 
other day. 

“ Most of the English immigrants,” said one of the money changers, 
“carry their coin in a small case in which their sovereigns or shillings fit 
snugly, and have the case attached to a chain, which they keep in a 
pocket, as they would a watch. An Irishman always has his little can- 
vas bag in which he keeps gold, silver, and notes all together. But a 
great many of the Irish girls have their sovereigns rolled up and sewed 
on the inside of their dress—very frequently, too, inside of their corsets 
—and often have to borrow my pen-knife to cut them out when they 
come to get them changed. 

“T have seen some old Germans who would pull off from around their 
body a belt that I am sure must have cost forty or fifty marks, and fish 
from it three or four marks in silver to have changed. The French 
mostly carry a small brass tube in which they can place forty or fifty 
20-franc pieces, and remove them very handily one at a time, and only 
one at atime. There are very few Italians who don’t owna large tin tube, 
sometimes a foot long, which they have hung around their neck by a 
small chain or cord, and in which they keep their paper money or silver 
coins. Swedes and Norwegians are sure to have an immense pocket- 
book that has generally been used by their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, and which will have enough leather in it to make a pair of 
boots. The Slavonians or Hungarians generally do not carry pocket- 
books, but they find more ways of concealing what money they may 
have than any class of people I know of. Their long boots seem to be 
the favorite place, and in the legs of them they also carry the knife and 
fork and spoon with which they have eaten on the way across. But I 
have seen them take money from between the lining and outside of 
their coats, which they would get at by cutting into a _ button-hole. 
Some of them use their caps and very many use their prayer-books, 
placing the paper money on the inside of the cover and pasting the fly- 
leaf of the book over it. But I think more of that nationality which 
stow away their change inside their stocking than any other place, and 
don’t take their stockings off from the time it is put there until they 
want to change it.”—Commercial Adverttser. 


THE SMALLEST EUROPEAN STATE, 


The smallest State in Europe—six square kilometers—is the territory 
of Moresnet, between Verviers and Aix-la-Chapelle. It contains rich 
zinc mines, which are worked by the Sociéte de la Vielle Montagne. In 
1815 a commission was appointed to fix the boundary line between 
Prussia and the Netherlands, which was agreed upon on every point 
save as regards Moresnet. Each country claimed the ziac mines, or an 
adequate indemnity; it was finally resolved to consider the miserable 
tract of land which contained only fifty squalid huts near the mines, 
independent and neutral. Since then the condition of the territory has 
greatly changed. It contains at present eight hundred houses, nice well- 
stocked shops, and the inhabitants are quite well-to-do. The territory 
has remained neutral, and is patriarchally administered. Prussia and 
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Belgium have each appointed a resident commissioner, who endeavor 
to settle amicably any possible difficulties arising, but who do not 
otherwise interfere. At the head of the administration is a burgomaster, 
who selects his ten councilmen; he is the keeper of the archives, 
superintends the real-estate bureau and is, in fact, the autocrat ruler. 
For the past two years this office has been filled by a peasant named 
Schmitz, who has selected as chief councilman an old physician, liked 
by young and old. These two constitute the government de facto—all 
the other councilmen agree to the resolutions of the council of two, and 
all the resolutions are unanimous. The administration of the State 
requires 12,00ofr. per annum; each inhabitant pays an average tax of 6fr. 
That sum suffices to keep the schools and roads in repair; there is no 
military service; the police force consists of only one man, who wears a 
uniform as the official badge of the “ republic of Moresnet.” The village 
lies in a lovely valley, which boasts of a pretty lake and the ruins of an 
old castle of the time of Charlemagne; and the denizens of Verviers and 
Aix-la-Chapelle repair thither to make jovial over a glass of wine. This 
idyllic republic has of late established a post-office of its own, which 
issues postage stamps of a value of I to 50 pfennige (a treasure for 
philatelists ), and over the entrance of which stands in big letters the 
name of the mighty ruler of the State.—Aoston Beacon. 


THE BERMUDA CREDIT SYSTEM. 


When the onions are ripe there is a busy time at the wharf on steamer 
days. Donkey-carts and teams come in from everywhere, from the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, sometimes from as much as fifteen miles 
away, bringing loads of onions, all to be shipped to New York. If the 
season is a good one and onions and potatoes bring good prices in 
New York, Bermuda gardeners are in clover. If it is a bad season— 
that is, if we have so many potatoes and onions in the market that 
Bermudas do not bring their usual high prices—the gardeners chew the 
cud for the next twelve months and run their credit at the stores. It is 
this credit system that keeps them poor, and makes the storekeepers 
rich. There is no end to credit here. I suppose even a newspaper 
man could get credit for a suit of clothes if he wanted it. You see 
there is no danger of anybody getting away without the creditor know- 
ing it. The little farmers can “run their cheek” for two or 
three years if they want to. This keeps them in continual servitude. 
Farmer Smith buys $100 worth of groceries of Merchant Brown, and 
need not be in a hurry to pay forthem. But Merchant Brown is also a 
commission merchant, and when Farmer Smith’s onions are ripe they 
must go through Merchant Brown’s hands, so that he will get his little 
percentage for handling them. The farmers are nearly all in this fix, 
and it is rarely that one of them enjoys the luxury of sending his own 
goods to market and collecting the cash for them. A few enterprising 
New York commission houses have sent men down here, sometimes 
to buy vegetables for cash, oftener to receive them on consignment, 
There are two of these men here now “working” the farmers. The 
gardeners here raise the onions, which go through the hands of Ber- 
muda merchants, then through the hands of the New York commission 
houses, then to the marketmen, then to the retailer or street peddler, 
and at last to the consumer. There is some reason for saying, as one 
of the commission men said to me recently, ‘‘God help the farmers.” 
Correspondence New York Times. 
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EARLY BANKS. 


A writer in the New York 7zmes, describing “The United States One 
Hundred Years Ago,” says: ‘A word may be spared at the close for 
two matters not wholly unconnected with these in any picture which we 
may form of the conditions of life in the United States at the time 
when the present Constitution was put into operation—the subjects of 
banks and taxes. Of banks there were only three then in existence in 
the country—the Bank of North America, at Philadelphia; the Bank 
of New York, and the Bank of Massachusetts, at Boston. The first, 
the creation of Robert Morris, had been established in 1782 by an ordi- 
nance of the Continental Congress; but doubts arising as to the validity 
of this, it had subsequently taken a charter from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Its capital was not to exceed $2,000,000; the Boston bank had a 
capital of $400,000. None of these banks had any considerable circula- 
tion of its notes outside of the city in which it was situated; and all 
pursued a cautious policy. The systems of taxation were of course 
different in the different States. But for the purposes of this paper it 
is of less importance to describe the various systems pursued than to 
give a carefully-grounded statement (which, as far as the writer’s knowl- 
edge extends, has not been done before,) by which some notion may be 
gained of the actual incidence of taxation upon the individual citizen of 
average taxable property. Fortunately, data exist by which such an 
estimate may roughly be made. Inthe course of his extensive travels 
through the States in 1794-6, the Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
a nobleman of a strongly statistical turn of mind, frequently notes the 
taxes which property owners had to pay in the districts through which 
he passed. Putting together the indications of this sort scattered 
through his volumes, we find that the average rate of taxation in the 
United States was then not far from $5 on the $1,000. This would seem 
sufficiently moderate at the present time, but in 1788, before the new 
Government came into operation, the average rate was probably even 
less than this.” 





y 
x 
9 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1888. Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
June. 9.. $365,994,200 . $88,703,000 . $37,743,400 . $396,542,200 . $7,411,000 . $27,310,850 
*€ 16.2 371,594,400 . 91,404,000 . 38,220,400 . 404,642,800 . 7,478,900 . 28,463,700 
‘* 23.- 373,807,500 . 91,009,600 . 38,195,000 . 406,540,800 . 7,513,500 . 27,569,400 
** 30.. 377,085,800 . 90,707,100 . 38,192,800 . 408,330,700 . 7,627,500 . 26,817,225 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1888. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation. 
OF ee $145,772,300 ... $10,817,500 .... $3,115,400 ..+. $116,908,300 .... $6,149,800 
7 invitee + 147,514,000 .... 10,453,500 .-++ 3,076,900 .... 118,328,000 ... 6,161,000 
*. gh. .cone © 147,528,500 .... 10,432,200 ..62 3,332,200 .... 118,020,800 .... 6,123,400 
” i... cneen 147,059,300 .... 10,304,300 .... 3,438,300 .... 117,577,000 .... 6,171,200 
~ Micnis © 147,892,100 «sees 10,085,300 .... 3,374;600 «.0. 116,415,800 .... 6,145,600 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1888, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
or seen « $89,562,900 «ees $26,255,600 ima $91,039,500 esos $2,721,750 
a eS 90, 469, 300 one 26,095,000 sien 90,864,100 Geis 2,721,850 
i rere 91,278,300 aes 26,560,000 ig. -s 92,677,400 = eee 2,722,700 
dane ahenen 91,890,300 ai 26,925,000 ee 93,609,400 sae 2,721,670 


Bi coccescscose 92,913,100 _— 27,012,700 oece 95,185,400 - 2,720,850 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Is Protection a Benefit? A Plea for the Negative. By EDWARD TAYLOR. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1888. 


A very good idea of the general nature of this work can be obtained 
from the author’s preface. He says that while at college he ‘‘ was much 
impressed with the beauty and harmony of economic laws as they were 
reflected” from the text-book of Prof. Bascom, formerly of Williams College, 
and who recently resigned as president of the University of Wisconsin. ‘‘A 
somewhat careful inquiry during the succeeding years into the subject of 
national revenues and the effect of commercial legislation has brought the 
mature conviction that ‘ protection’ is the most pronounced misnomer of the 
age. This volume springs from a desire that others should perceive and hold 
this now vital truth. I have written for the average citizen, who cares to 
reflect upon a public question which has always been important, and appar- 
ently is soon to be supreme in our politics.” He further says that he has 
written ‘‘as a student of economic science, not as a political partisan,” 
and this claim may be fairly made. A very considerable body of well- 
digested information is here presented in a fresh and attractive form. The 
author modestly states that ‘‘many of the thoughts and arguments here 
presented are original in form and substance, but many of them also are 
the ideas of others recast to suit the present purpose.” ‘‘ Much has been 
well said on both sides, and the advocate of free trade has something to 
beat more substantial than the air. Neither body of pleaders can with any 
gracefulness claim, even in thought, to be the embodiment of all that is 
true. I cannot speak for protectionists; but it has been my constant aim 
to give an impartial, though necessarily a brief, statement of their opinions. 
The advocates of the restrictive policy are mostly honest men, who sincerely 
desire the highest material prosperity of our country. That they are mistaken 
I believe, and have tried to show.” 








The National Revenues: A collection of papers by American Economists. 
Edited by ALBERT SHAW, Ph. D., author of ‘‘Co-operation in a Western 
City,” ‘‘Icaria, A chapter in the History of Communism,” with 
an Introduction and an Appendix of Statistical Tables. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1888. 

This little volume contains nineteen brief papers, which, with one exception, 
are contributed by professors of political economy in our colleges; and also 
an excellent introduction and review of their work by the editor, Dr. Shaw. 
All of the writers are scholars, familiar with the past experience of our own 
country and others in collecting and expending revenue, and their utterances 
are presumably the best which they are able to give on the subject. The 
most striking thing concerning these papers is their variety of opinion. 
They are impressive, as showing how little can be gleaned from the past 
in solving the question. But as all intelligently formed opinions should be 
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welcomed, so should these be, .and it is possible that one or more of the 
writers has given a plan, or started suggestion from which relief may come. 
As the founder of the national banking system was a pure theorist, a 
college professor, this collection of opinion neither should, nor is likely. to 
be, condemned, because emanating from this class of men. On the contrary, 
Dr. Shaw has done well in drawing forth these contributions from our 
teachers in political economy, on a subject so important. 





* 
‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITALIAN SAVINGS BANKS. 

We have received the following letter from the Italian Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce: 

ROME, May 17, 1888. 
To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

In the May number, page 875, the belief is expressed that in Europe is 
no institution which equals your Bowery Savings Bank. 

We have, in Italy, the Central Savings Bank of Milan, established in 
1883 with a beneficial fund. On December jist, 1886, the bank had 117 
branches, and an aggregate capital of $121,100,000, of which $7,900,000 in 
surplus, $26,100,000 in saving deposits, and $37,100,000 in deposit accounts 
and others. At that date the depositors were 413,471. As regards its cen- 
tral seat (Milan) the following are the figures: $74,000,000 aggregate capi- 
tal, $29,000,000 savings deposits, and 133,436 depositors. 

We have four kinds of institutions which collect the savings of the labor- 
ing class, as you may see in the following statement: 

DECEMBER 31, 1886, 


ED . 6scecsneneaeencetes beweeedeeasenece 1,248,360 

ee: TS CA. occ S Se + 6.0 660000860 6h006+dnceneeneeeses $199,483,489.00 
BE in cedkes sunadesaccesessekasenee $159.79 

Banks (106) and Co-oper- | pe osite 0000202 I Systenrayon 
ative Banks (439)...... Pn er $180.08 
Post Office Savings na ce ag (idee ei ageesanKeneeeesnceeseenses Pay 
(4,087). 00 eeeeeeeeeeeee PETES CEs cccccessoees oeckecseaseeene $29.64 
| Rs, cccccreccvceseenecsceses ict ienemahiies 3,018, 8€5 

kn toneedvennakew ces sceeeussncens $307,872, 346 .0o 

Aggregate .......sseeee. POR i a cn. 0 c0nscnnds eds coutencsésens $101.98 
{ Average deposits per capita.............. $10.81 


Our savings banks pay no dividends. 
With the respectful compliments of 
GASPARE RODOLICO, 
Ministero di Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, Rome. 


[In this connection the following statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the New York Bowery Savings Bank is worth giving. 
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ASSETS, 
BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, Jan, 1, 1888. 
SOON EAB. cc ccececsccccsescvedecceecs susewebeeseegecees $150,000.00 
a eS Se Rc ck comncccenseteoengocseneeeees (par value, ) 22,000,000.00 
ite cid eced cenewenenedobn ” 122,000.00 
* Dib bistbpessdanekbe seeded ées biases - 400,000 .00 
i OTT TTT TT TTT TT ” 10,000.00 
6 tte cbutenet mechan ede haeeee 389,600.00 
” i Ps cckteheceedeees secede - 173,000.00 
és Riis cities deadadh anes si aaea “ 239,000.00 
eM TE ws 10,000.00 
qe eer TTT. ” 700,000.00 
ss i ed a i a ee a 6s aie 757,000.00 
oe i ini ietingedenneditesivadene se 150,000.00 
- i. 2 eeeteewedeleee dben Gees ” 250,0C0.00 
ls cece erevicedenedteenecee " 5,492,000.co 
T VLE. (ch neunasedsewdins eoonges 1,612,000.00 
INOS c 66 ocndorccssccscvencece 122,000.00 
i Cr 6 ccctcwedenedeesensedesenens " 639,000.00 
aa Se eee eee ne benhds enenee ees eeees II, 112,228.00 
LOGG6 OO BlOce CU. S., HOMES OS COMRIITRD 0.0 ccccscccccccccccecsceees I, 320,240.00 
ee ee rr Se vc ccnebebneeseseessoccuncegetesees 2,230,415.37 
Pe Bo. o C6C was deceec sett occésbedececccecoensrccesececesens 658,654.78 
$48, 537,738.15 
LIABILITIES. 
i i i Ce, . <cange eee CC Resse SOGEaers Tes Cen esoneeée $44,244,625.14 
i aM kia cddedudedhndshddeeeeantededaceentaanoenseuetedess 4,293,133.01 





$48,537)738.15] 
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THE KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION have published the proceedings of their 
second meeting, which was held at Topeka last March. The formation of these 
associations is a pleasant feature in banking, and the secretary of the Kansas 
Association states that its membership is 143—a large and gratifying number. 


GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NorTH AMERICA.—This most useful and highly 
successful institution has received the following letter from Frederick Cook, Presi- 
dent of the German-American Bank, of Rochester: ‘‘Check of your Co. for 
$5,000 in full payment of our claim under your Co.’s Bond of Guarantee on our late 
defaulting assistant cashier has been duly received, I take the opportunity to say that 
the methods of your company, in their steps to estimate and discharge their liability, 
have been business-like, prompt and liberal, and without any tendency to avail 
themselves of technical issues—not infrequently the case with private sureties. 
The principles of your company as evidenced in this transaction, reflect in a highly 
satisfactory degree upon both the system of corporate bonds and the Guarantee Co. 
of North America as its exponent.” 

MoNTREAL.—The Canadian bank practice of holding annual meetings, at which 
a full exposition is made to the shareholders, is a most excellent one. At the last 
annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal, the president, Sir Donald A. Smith, ad- 
dressed the shareholders, and was followed by the general manager, M. Buchanan, 
from whose address we quote the following : 

‘Merchants bewail absence of profits and many bad debts, and it is, therefore, 
not very surprising that the bank, with so immense a business in this country, has 
suffered a good deal. With all our care, every year tells us that losses cannot be 
escaped. The system of long credits, which prevails in Canada, adds materially 
to the hazards of business. We endeavor to exercise the greatest possible care in 
lending our money, but we must take the risks incident to banking business in 
Canada, or look abroad for the employment of the bulk of our capital. But now 
about the losses, for which we had to provide in the past year, it is only right to 
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state that a great portion of them should more properly have come out of the 
previous year’s profits. We took rather too sanguine a view of the future, and of 
the condition of two or three of our accounts in particular—they were weaker than 
we supposed—and the failure of crops in Ontario last year brought matters to a 
crisis. Bearing that in mind, and the extent to which another failure of the crop 
would affect the prosperity of the country, the directors were impressed with the 
necessity of exercising more than ordinary caution in estimating the present posi- 
tion of our assets, and the future prospects of the bank. We believe ample 
appropriations have been made for all losses, and that the bank to-day is in as 
sound a position as it ever occupied, and we feel confident that the shareholders 
will approve the conservative policy adopted.” The following condensed state- 
ment of the condition of this great banking institution is taken from the Toronto 
Monetary Times: ‘* The net earnings for the twelve months ended with April were 
$1,284,501, equal to 10.7 per cent. on the capital of $12,000,000, compared 
with $1,520,195, equal to 12.668 per cent. in the year immediately preceding, 
which was a very good year. After dividing I0 per cent. among shareholders, 
against 12 per cent. in 1887, there remains $690,000 to be carried forward, a 
slightly larger sum than in the former year. Deposits amount to $23,600,000— 
nearly 44 per cent. of them bearing no interest—which is $6,0c0,000 more than at 
the close of the previous year. Circulation, $5,467,000, is about the same. Assets 
immediately available, $16,146,000, are some $2,500,000 greater in aggregate, 
while the total assets are about $6,000,000 greater, namely, $48,633,000. Loans 
and bills discounted amount to $31,452,000, and there is an increase of overdue 
debts, not, however, of those unsecured. The nature of the business done by the 
bank has, in one important item, changed in the last few years. On the 3oth of 
April, 1879, ‘loans to corporations’ amounted to only $539,996; at the same 
date this year, the figures under this head had risen to $8,673,164. Between these two 
dates a great many commercial and other corporations have come into existence, 
some of them as a result of the tariff. New customers of the bank, having a 
corporate character, have come into existence, and with the change of circum- 
stances, there has been a change in the nature of the bank’s business. This adap- 
tation to circumstances was doubtless a necessity of the situation. Business of this 
kind runs into large amounts, and large loans to corporations have, as a rule, so far, 
been preferable, in point of safety, to large loans to individuals.” 

CINCINNATI.—The Metropolitan Bank, as a bank, will soon be no more. Agent 
McConville is now in charge of its affairs for the stockholders. The bank will not 
be reorganized. Its affairs will be settled up, and a new bank, to be called the 
Western National, will be organized by those most interested as stockholders in the 
Metropolitan. The plans for the organization of the new bank have so far been 
perfected that a name has been selected for the institution, ‘ The Western National.’ 
It will be some weeks before the organization is perfected. There are some stock- 
holders who will not go into the new bank, but those who have large holdings of 
Metropolitan stock will. The plan of organization will be perfected soon. It may 
be presented to the stockholders at a called meeting.” 

New York City.—The Bank of America, on the northwest corner of Wall and 
William streets, has purchased the property of the Bank of North America, adjoin- 
ing, and will erect on the entire plot of ground in their possession a fine structure 
in the modern style of architecture. The land on which the Bank of North America 
now stands was sold 96 years ago for $50. 

Boston.—The directors of the —Tremont National Bank have directed that the 
following minute be entered upon the records of the bank, to show their apprecia- 
tion of the character and services of their late associate, Ezra H. Baker, who died 
at Beverly on Thursday evening, June 7: ‘‘ Mr. Baker was elected a member of 
the board in 1877, to fill the vacancy created by the death of his father, to whose 
faithful service of thirty-one years the records of the bank bear ample testimony. 
The business career of the son during the eleven years that he has had a seat at 
this board, has been in all respects such as the father would have desired. Toa 
strict integrity and high intelligence he has joined a fine sense of honor, without 
taint of trickery or meanness, and this reputation, accorded to him by general con- 
sent, has led to his assumption of other important duties where probity, intelli- 
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gence, and business capacity are essential. His unfailing courtesy and cheerful 
temper have rendered his intercourse with the various officers of the bank uniformly 
most agreable, and his associates mourn his loss, not alone as of a faithful official, 
but also as that of a valued friend.” 


THE full force of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy strike, is seen in the 
statement of the net earnings of the first four months of 1888. The total is $875,- 
154. Decrease, compared with 1878, $3,391,173. 

OHIO.—An investigation of the accounts of Emmit v. Rhoads, cashier of the 
First National bank of St. Paris, has revealed a bad condition of things. The 
books and accounts were not posted up, and an air of carelessness and neglect was 
apparent. This excited his suspicion, and looking over the individual ledger he 
found that it had not been posited since last August. The general ledger was all 
right up to January 1, when the directors found everything square. Among the 
items carried as cash were checks of the County Treasurer on the bank aggregating 
$4,000. Examiner Sullivan inquired about these, and found that it was the cashier’s 
custom to pay taxes for different parties and hold their receipts for the same. At 
other times he took receipts from the treasurer, with the understanding that the 
treasurer was to draw on him when he had collected certain funds. In March the 
treasurer, supposing the money was there for Adams and Johnson Townships for 
township taxes, drew a check for the amount. The money was not there, and 
Rhoads paid it out of the bank vaults and put the checks in the balance and carried 
them as cash. In addition to that the cashier was short over $6,000 in his notes 
and bills. Sullivan demanded the notes to show for it, but they could not be 
found. Finally $4,000 were found in notes, but stil] $2,200 were short. The Ex- 
aminer tried to verify the account, but as the register had not been posted for four 
months it was useless. One feature of the case is that Rhoads has carried an over- 
draft on his own account for four years, running up pretty well to $4,000. On 
April 30 he reported overdrafts of $1,200, when there were nearly $5,000. Bank 
Examiner Sullivan laid the matter before the directors of the bank and went to 
Cincinnati, where he swore out a complaint against Rhoads for a violation of Sec- 
tion 5,209 of the banking laws by misappropriating money to the amount of $4 500. 


Mr. IsAac N. MAYNARD, manager of the New Orleans Clearing House Associa- 
tion, whose death was announced in the last number of the MAGAZINE, was born in 
Guilford, Conn., September 24, 1812. At the age of 18 he commenced mercantile 
life in New York with the firm of Roman, Watson & Co., a purchasing branch of 
the great dry-goods house of Babcock, Gardiner & Co., Chartres street, New Orleans. 
Heremained four years with his New York employers, and then accepted-a situa- 
tion as book-keeper in the country store of Beirne and Burnside, in Monroe 
County, Va. Mr. Maynard left them in December, 1834, and reached New Or- 
leans, January 4, 1835. Here he entered the commission house of his brother 
Calvin, with whom he remained until 1837, when the Virginia house of Beirne & 
Burnside removed to New Orleans and again secured his services as bookkeeper. 
In 1841 Mr. Maynard was elected general bookkeeper of the Bank of Louisiana, 
and in 1842 cashier of the branch of that bank in St. Francisville. In 1850 he 
turned his entire attention to cotton and sugar planting, first in West Feliciana and 
afterwards in Iberville. The calamities of war and overflow destroyed his planting 
interests, and in 1872 Mr. Maynard came to New Orleans for employment. He 
was solicited to undertake the task of creating and organizing a clearing house, and 
three months after his arrival in the city, by dint of his intelligence and industry, 
the New Orleans Clearing House was opened for business with Isaac N. Maynard 
as its first manager, a position he had most creditably filled until his death. 


New York City.—The Adams Express Company has paid to the American 
Exchange National Bank $41,000, the amount of the package of old bank notes sent 
to Washington for redemption by the bank. The package was delivered to the 
express company in the usual way, but when it reached the Treasury Department 
it was found to contain only waste paper. 

BANKING IN CALIFORNIA.—The banking system of California has had a check- 
ered history. Its career has been only truly prosperous of late years, and when 
the mistakes of the pioneers had prepared the way for a different class of men where 
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financial skill has led to the happiest results. The early banks of San Francisco 
have all passed away ; they were founded in exciting, restless times, and proper 
financial checks and safeguards were apparently, from their history, one of the last 
things thoughtof. The present banks of San Francisco have, on the whole, grown 
with its growth, and have stuck their financial roots deeply into its soil. The 
growth of our banking system may be gleaned from the following figures. They 
relate exclusively to the commercial banks of the State: 


1879. 1888. 
Resources,..... jnéapodsenc wee- $68,103,950 30 $107,700,069 55 
Cash onhand..... ieeeeseeeseass 10,132,310 34 12,860,146 57 
Deincndnesagnnsdseteeekeeee » 40,144,494 42 69,250, 160 33 
Capital stock paid in............ 33,212,512 64 34,561,241 83 
Due depositors......... seseeece 25,091,954 40 51,864,092 99 


We do not include here the private banks, as the details of their condition could 
only be obtained for the past year. We find, however, in the commercial banks, 
properly so called, traces of unprecedented prosperity during the past nine years. 
The resources have increased about 40 per cent., the cash on hand 27 per cent., the 
loans over 70 per cent., the deposits have more than doubled. While this is the 
case, there has been little or no increase in the capital stock, in fact it has been re- 
duced in a couple of instances. The real capital of the banks is of course made up 
of the cash actually paid in by the stockholders and depositors. This makes it 
$58, 304,467.04 in 1879, and $86,425,334.82 in 1888—an increase of 50 per cent. 
nearly. While this is the case, the loans have increased 70 per cent., showing that 
much business is done on a similar capital than there was nine years ago. The in- 
crease in loans shows the gigantic growth of California’s commerce and industry in 
the meantime. The banking business has fully kept pace with the increase in 
population.— San Francisco Journal of Commerce. 


REMITTING BY CHECK.—The following suggestions regarding the remittance of 
checks in payment of accounts will, no doubt, be of interest to a large class of our 
readers, and an observance of the points mentioned will tend to prevent many an- 
noyances which might otherwise arise in the conduct of business: When a person 
remits checks instead of money he should never fail to put his indorsement on the 
back of them all, stating also to whose order they shall be paid. This should be 
done even on checks that are made out to ‘‘bearer.” It should be remembered 
that checks are sent in lieu of money, and no indorsement can make them better 
than money. If not indorsed over to someone, as above directed, they are as un- 
safe to transmit as money, as whoever gets hold of them can cash them, and if they 
arrive safely at their destination the name of the sender has to be pinned to them 
until cashed at bank, otherwise serious complications would occur. The following, 
also, should not be overlooked. In purchasing a bank draft, Smith should have 
the same made out to his own order, and not to the order of Jones, to whom it is 
to be sent. He should then indorse the check on the back: Pay to Jones or order, 
Smith. If the draft is then lost in the mails, duplicate can be procured without 
trouble ; but, if it had been made to the order of Jones, the finder would have good 
opportunities to cash it, and in all cases of flagrant carelessness the law says the 
loss must be borne by the careless one. If a depositor uses ordinary caution in his 
business with his bank, and his check is forged or the amount raised, the loss falls 
upon the bank. The holder of a note or check may give notice of protest, either 
Lo all the previous indorsers or only to one of them ; in case of the latter, he must 
select the last indorser, and the last must give notice to the last before him, and so 
on. Each indorser must send notice the same day or following. Neither Sunday 
nor legal holiday is to be counted in reckoning the time in which notice is to be 
given.— The [ron Age. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—In the United States District Court, on the 16th of June, 
Judge Nelson allowed the petition of John W. Corcoran, receiver of the Lancaster 
National Bank, to compromise a claim against the West Rutland Marble Company. 
The petition alleged that William H. McNeil, the president of the bank, carried 
away with him to Canada a large portion of the assets of the bank, among which was 
a $1 000 United States Treasury note and six twenty-dollar gold pieces, which, soon 
after the robbery and the flight of McNeil, came into the possession of the West 
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Rutland Marble Company at Rutland, which afterwards became insolvent. Its 
assignee took possession of the money, and judgment was recovered against him 
for ‘$I, 187.20 and costs; that numerous exceptions were taken at the trial, which the 
assignee offered to waive and to pay the receiver $1,187.20, without costs, which set- 
tlement has now been authorized by the court. 


NEw JERSty.—Secretary of State Kelsey has sent out a circular letter to savings 
banks, informing them that the act passed Feb. 22, 1888, authorizing savings banks 
to invest their funds in first mortgage bonds of any railroad company which has paid 
dividends of 4 per cent. per annum, is null and void. After the passage of the law 
an amendment was made in the first section, and Attorney-General Stockton has 
decided that the supplement takes the place of the first law. The supplement only 
provides for a tax of one-half of I percent. on all deposits in lieu of other taxes, 
and does not authorize the purchase of railroad securities, which is prohibited by 
statute. 

M ASSACHUSETTS—C0O-OPERATIVE BANKING.—On the 16th of June the Peabody 
Co-operative Bank opened for business in Peabody Institute, Lieut-Gov. Brackett 
and Secretary Eldredge, of this city, assisting. Previous to the meeting, an infor- 
mal reception was tendered to the Lieutenant-Governor at the Marshall House. A 
bank is talked of at Canton and one is likely to be organized soon. The Holbrook 
Co-operative Bank held a meeting at which Messrs. Ropes and Eldredge, of 
Boston, were present, and explained the workings of the institution. The 500 
shares of the first series were bought, and the money sold to the highest bidder. 
The bank starts out with bright prospects. 


PARIS—FoRGED BANK NOTEs.—A correspondent of the New York 7imes says 
that when the public was warned, some days since, that bank notes of the value of 
500f. would require careful investigation, the necessity created no immediate alarm. 
There are a good many people here that never enjoy the privilege of handling such 
a high-rate luxury, and others had heard the same things so often that they did not 
deem it worthy of serious consideration. The facts now appear to be all too 
critical. The forgers have played havoc with the entire list of bank notes, from the 
fifties up to the one-thousand notes, and already lawsuits have been begun against 
the Bank of France. The latter refuses to be responsible or to refund the 
amounts, and private banks to-day refuse to receive their bank notes. The Credit 
Lyonnais neither gives nor accepts paper. At the Bank of France there is a dimi- 
nution of forty-three millions in circulation paper money anda call is to be made 
upon the Government regarding the responsibility of the bank. The situation of 
this establishment is not to be favored in any case by this new incident. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—T he Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion have determined to hold the annual convention for the year 1888, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on Wednesday, October 3rd. The reasons for this selection were the 
central location of Cincinnati, and the emphatic and earnest invitation received from 
the banks and business men of that city. A Centennial Exposition is to be held 
there, Opening on July 4th, and continuing for‘one hundred business days thereafter, 
closing on the 29th of October. The convention of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the pleasantest time of the year, and at a most interesting point 
in the progress of the Centennial Exposition. The location of Cincinnatiis most con- 
venient for the majority of the members of the association, and it is believed that 
the convention will be largely attended. 


SouTH OMAHA, NgeB.—The Union Stock Yard Bank has addressed a circular to 
their depositors relating to trust deposits, signed by E. B. Branch, cashier, in which 
he says: ‘* The courts having decided that deposits made for the credit of corre- 
sponding banks “for the use of’ a third party are trust deposits, and having largely 
increased the liability of all banks through which they pass, many banks now 
refuse to receive them, and this bank will hereafter decline to receive all deposits 
with any ‘trust’ clause (‘for the use of’) attached. This step is taken through 
no lack of courtesy or desire to accommodate, but to escape undue liability and as a 
matter of protection. This system of depositing being, however, so much a part of 
live stock transactions, and as old as the business itself, the changes made or 
asked should be no more than necessary for safety. In this spirit, therefore, the 
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following momorandum is submitted: 1.— Deposits may be made for the account 
of outside banks as heretofore, but in no case ‘for use of’ a third party. They 
may be made by your shipper, either personally or through his commission mer- 
chants at these yards as his agents. 2.—Such deposits, or any collections made for 
you, will, as heretofore, be remitted for your credit to any bank that you may name 
in Omaha, Chicago, New York or other city without charge, or will be credited in 
account subject to your check, as you may desire, or will be remitted in exchange. 
Such orders to remit may, however, be given only by the bank for whose account 
received, and not by the party depositing.” 

New YorK.—Horatio J. Olcott, president of the National Central Bank of 
Cherry Valley, and one of the oldest bank presidents in the State, died on the 25th 
of June. Mr. Olcott was considered one of the ablest bank officials in the State, 
his bank having never missed or delayed the payment of a dividend during the 57 
years in which he was president. He was a brother of Dudley Olcott, the Albany 
banker, and one of the founders of the Dudley Observatory, and father of Horatio 
Olcott, of the New York Stock Exchange. 

WRECKED BY POKER—AN OLD CASHIER ACCUSED OF USING FUNDS OF HIS 
BANK IN PLAY.—Several months ago, the fact leaked out that Asa W. Wickes, who 
for twenty-five years had been cashier of the Central National Bank of Troy, was a 
defaulter. He resigned a few days before the exposé, and when the latter was 
made Wickes was seriously ill from a stroke of paralysis. The Guarantee 
Company of Montreal was on Wickes’ bond. and had to make good the $9.000 
that the cashier had taken from the bank, but that sum did not include personal 
funds that Wickes appropriated. On account of the ex-cashier’s great age, the 
bank officials did not prosecute, and it was thought that the old man was to be let 
alone, but he was arrested by a deputy United States Marshal, at the instance of the 
Guarantee Company. He was taken before United States Commissioner Landon, 
and arraigned on a charge of violating the United States Banking Laws in appro- 
priating to his own use, $9,000. He pleaded not guilty, and bail was fixed at 
$5,000. This the ex-cashier was unable to procure, and he was lodged in the jail, 
pending an examination. The old cashier was too fond of playing ‘* poker.” 





> th <> 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 





QUOTATIONS : June 4. June x1. June 18. June 25. 
ie ics et aens wun 5 @6%.. 5 @6 .44@5% .. 5 @6% 
Se ae 2 @1%.. %@rt .m@r i... % @: 
Treasury balances, coin...... ......... $133,681,374 . $133,7%1,091 . $134,897,162 . $140,958,459 

Do. do. oo. . 15,097,890. 15,712,229 . 16,412,525 . 17,555,529 
Sterling exchange has ranged during June at from 4.87% @ 4.89 for 


bankers’ sight, and 4- 86 @ 4. 871 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @ 5.16% 
for sight, and 5.193g @5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.86°4 @ 4.' 87; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4. 884 ° 4.881¢. Cable transfers, 4.88% @ 4.8834 , Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5. 1976 @ 5. 18% 5 sight, 5.17% @ 5. 16%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.21% @ 5. 21% Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 9578 @ 9574 5 ° 
yD ad @ 95%- Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 40;;; sight, 407% 
40%. 
RRS Nib REN es, NR Di, FETE 


DEATH. 


OLcoTT.—On June 25, aged seventy-eight 3 HoRATIO J. OLCOTT, Pres- 
ident of National Central Bank, Cherry Valley, N 
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(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 978.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA, ... Talladega First National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Thos. S. Plowman, P. Jabez C. Bowie, Cas. 
J. T. Dumas, V. P. 
CAL..c i Bank of Lodi 
B. F. Langford, ?. Guy W. Currier, Cas. 
Fraricis Cogswell, V. ?. 
First National Bank 
F, P. Morrison, P. 
A. L. Park, V. ?. John W. Wilson, Cas. 
First National Bank Chase National Bank. 
John W. Ashby, 7? James M. Graham, Cas. 
First National Bank Chemical National Bank. 
eee B. Farr, P. J. M. Burkett, Cas. 
Bank of Ambia Ninth National Bank, 
Samuel Williams, P. Josiah G. Williams, Cas. 
. Edgewood. .... Bank of Edgewood 
(W. I. Millen & Co.) 
Onawa State Bank 
B. B. Richards, ?. Chas, H. Huntington, Cas. 
Addison Oliver, V. F. 
Farmers Bank 
C. P. Christianson, P. G. P. Christianson, Cas. 
First National Bank Ninth National Bank. 
Albert W. Miller, ?. 
T. B. Bender, V. ?. 
Bank of Clayton 
James R. Aggson, P. A. M. McKee, Cas. 
Clyde Banking Co 
W. P. Rice, P. S. F. Robinson, Cas. 
E. K. Streeter, V’. P. 
. Garden City.... Finney Co., Nat. Bank.. 
$75,000 Andrew J. Hoisington, P. Albert H. Adkinson, Cas. 
Peoples Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Geo. W. Toms, /. Harry L. Fell, Cas. 
Clark Toms, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Strong City.... Strong “— EE First National Bank. 
F. Jones, P, Wit Adare, Cas. 
oie - yh Le 
Shelbyville Citizens Bank 
$50,000 Chas. Kinkel, P. J. C. Burnett, Cas. 
. Barnesville Barnesville State Bank... American Exchange Nat, Bank. 
F, E. Kenaston, P. J. A. Nelson, Cas. 
Howard De Mott, V. P. 
. North St. Paul.. Bank of North St. Paul.. Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Lane K. Stone, 7. Samuel R. Murray, Cas. 
Frederick Driscoll, Jr. V.P 
Bank of Lincoln Co 
$10,000 ~+=Francis F. Harvey, P. 'y Block, Cas. 
. Mz Forgey, Ass’t Cas. 
. Kansas City.... Midland National Bank.. 
$200,000 Witten McDonald, P. C. E. Barnhart, Ass’t & Act'g C. 
.. Kansas City.... S. P. Griffith & Co Latham, Alexander & Co. 
. Champion Bank of Champion 
$12,000 (C.O. Mead & Co.) 
Anglo-American, 
ae cet Chemical Nat. Bank. 
$350,000 L. W. Tulleys, p a V. McDowell, Sec. & Treas. 
J. N. Brown, V. 
. St. Paul Citizens National “ha gy 
$50,000 Ed. McCormick, P. T. F. McCarty, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
eR . Fivnis MOEsanesces Bank of Genesee........ Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$75,000 Augustus N, Cowdin, 7. Turnbull Cary, Cas. 
@ oc BOOOMIIR, .cc00. a OL a eee ee tee 
$500,000 A. D. Wheelock, ?. O. F. Richardson, Sec’t. 
w ,. Shortsville...... E. D. Mather Chase National Bank, 
iRise GG neears Concosd National Bask. = 8 = sccccacosess 
50,000 J. M. Odell, P. D. B. Coltrane, Cas. 
OHIO.... Fostoria........ Fostoria Banking Co..... Seaboard National Bank. 


J. W. Powell, ?. Jay B. Holman, Cas, 
Josiah Campbell, V. ?. 


Pa. .... Birdsboro...... Se a uh X al algae ed lille 
$50,000 Edward Brooke, P. Wm. Lincoln, Cas. 
i yg cg, BU CM oe 


$ 100,000 A. W. re P. John R. Leisenring, Cas. 
David Clark, l’. P. 


w .¢ Hughesville.... First National . sha Hanover National Bank, 
$50,000 Jeremiah Kelly, ?. T. J. Parmerly, Cas. 
Dewitt Bodine, V. ?. 
w .. Philadelphia. .. Narr & Friend.......... Woerishoffer & Co. 
«  ., Pittsburgh...... Monongahela Nat. Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$182,000 Thos. Jamison, ?. John D. Fraser, Cas. 
S. C.... Darlington..... Peoples Bank............ National Park Bank. 


E. K. Darzun, ?. H. L. Charles, Cas. 
W. A. Carrigan, V. P. 


TEXAS.. Rockwall.. .... First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 E. C. Schneider, P. T. J. Wood, Jr., Cas. 
J. J. Carter, . P. A. L. Elliott, Ass’t Cas. 
O:. ga Wi | cdddens American Nat. Bank.... Bank of N. Y. N. B. A, 


Wm. aes P.N. B. Sligh, Cas. 


$25 Tom Padgitt, ’. ?. M. A. Sullivan, Ass’t Cas. 
Wis.... Black River Pls lls First National Bank eae) © ee ol. 
$50,000 Hugh H. Price, ?. Edward B, Lewis, Cas. 
B. C.... N. Westminster Bank of ~~ -rewall ces wanes Bank of N. Y. N. B. A, 
Geo. D. Brymner, J/’g’r. 
a Comtinans & Gis cc vctee ec 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 981.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
N. Y. Crty..Manhattan Trust Co.... CE Hy cng P.... John " 7" eae 
« -.. National Park Bank........... Edw. J. Baldwin, te Cate ot GER 
w .. National Shoe & Leather Bank. Wm. D. Van Vleck, Cas. A. M. Scriba. 
ARK... [ 3e Ws CH Feeseces, 04 Snes 
Citizens Bank, i Dees PeBetensesn  senenene 
Eureka ny, John T. Cramplim, Ces... coccccse 
| D..F. Powe, Ait COR. 8 —— cccccces 
uw _.. Boone Co. Bank, Harrison..... H. C. King, P Kenenauten R. S. Armitage. 
CAL.... First Nat. Bank, Grass Valley. J. M. Thomas, Cas...... H. D. Andrews, 
Fest National Bank, { Jeuas wy, Netmar, Je. John F. Bossa 
M onrovia. ( John H. cn cd re oe 
w , California N. Bank, San Diego. D. ERs Feencéoe 8 8 8©—©— eceeeses 
“ First Nat. B., San Luis Obispo.. B. Societies. St ee 
Cot... South Pueblo Nat. B’k, Pueblo.. C. A, Hammond, rh. “eH eeee 
w  ., Stockgrowers Nat. Bank, ( Geo. H. Hobson, ?...... M. H. Fitch. 
Pusbio. > J. D.. Miller, VY. ?....... Geo. H. Hobson. 
Conn... City Nat. Bank, S. Norwalk... T. Baker, P............. = H, Rowan, 
‘ i. We MO, Piccwcene W. R. Stebbins. 
P+ ND SN ac 1 John McNab, 7”. P...... E, W. Martin. 
—e )F . Ickes, ‘Asst Cece. .«:  wiedeane 


w ., Watertown National Ban 
ee, ; J. w. Martin, Ass’t ou, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 

DEL.... Sussex Nat. Bank, Seaford..... H. M. Wright, Cas. .... M. J. Morgan. 

FLA.... First Nat. B., St. Augustine... Henry Gaillard, Cas..... Josiah James, 

u . First National Bank, Tampa... H. L. Branch, Ass’¢ Cas, _.............. 
Midnsons National Bank of Ill., Chicago. Henry D. Field, 2@ 4. C. eee 

" .. First Nat. Bank, Mt. Pulaski... David Vanhise, Vv. P.... —........ 

u .. Calumet Nat. B. South Chicago. John J. Fitzgibbon, Pee . Horace P, Taylor, 
Iowa... Farm. Loan & T. Co., Holstein. E. H. McCutchen, Cas. errr 

w ., First National Bank, Waterloo, Robt. Manson, lV’. ?..... , Allen T. Lane. 
KAN.... First National B., Garden City. J. A. Patton, CBionscane C. E. Merriam, 

w ,, First National Bank, Harper... M. H. Norton, ae Ge is a hkn ces 

" . First National Bank, iL, Bees WOE, FF. Pocaces : M, Graybill. 

Leavenworth. } C. Peaper, Cas.......... W. Fogler. 

" . First National Bank, | David H. Geer, /....... Ww m,. Blair. 

Russell. } Chas. A. Wolcott, Cas EE. C. Haskett. 
, tas ' : cS 8 OS eae G. Barret. 
KY..... epcumiehany Oe Ee Ae ee Ae 
ausvibl¢: ( Oscar Fenley, Cas. ..ccee H. C. Rodes. 
Mp..... Denton Nat. Bank, Denton.... T. C. West, Cas........ Richard T. Carter. 
Mass... Safety Fund Nat. B., Fitchburg. W. S. Jenks, Cas........ Joel G. Tyler, Act’g 
n . Northborough Nat. Bank, \ Samuel Wood, ?..... .. Thos. Rice. 
Northborough. ) E. W. Chapin, ’. ?.... Samuel Wood. 

" . Pittsfield National B. Pittsfield. Zenas Crane, 7?......... Julius Rockwell. 

M .. Merchants Nat. Bank, Salem... James P. Cook, ?....... Geo.R. Emmerton. 
MICH. .. First National Bank, Saginaw.. C. W. Wells, lV. ?...... John Moore. 
MINN... St. Paul National Bank, F, W. Anderson, V. 7... C. W. Griggs. 

St. Paul.) A. C. Anderson, Cas .... F. W. Anderson. 

u . First National Bank, Chas, N. Nelson, ?...... Louis Hospes. * 

Stillwater. ¢ Smith Ellison, V. P..... Chas. N. Nelson. 
Miss. .. Bank of Greenville, eee OS Re Me ere - Robertshaw. 
NEB ... First National Bank, W. T. Newcomb, — << . D. Fowler. 
Fairfield, arc Hakas . weleeoane 
N. Mex. Silver City Nat. B., Silver City. J. Wm. Carter, Cas..... Geo. D. Goldman. 
N.Y ... First Nat. Bank, Johnstown. = Se ee Howland Fish, 

w .. Yates County N. B., Penn Yan. Oliver F. Reed, dss’¢Cas. _...... .. es 

# .. Iron Nat. Bank, Plattsburgh... John H. Myers, ?....... A. Williams. 

u . State Bank of Syracuse, Francis Hendricks, ?.... Geo. Barnes. 

Syracuse. { Geo. Barnes, lV’. P....... Frank Hiscock, 
OHIO... Fremont Sav. Bank, Fremont... Wm. E. Hay St , ee ee 
" .. Kinsman Nat. Bank, Kinsman. L. T. Gilles, Asst ne eee eee 
u . First National Bank, Bae TE. BOOK, CB eccccces . Emmet V. Rhoads. 
St. Paris. } A. Musselman, Asst Cas. Lambert Pond. 
OrRE.... Portland Nat. Bank, Portland.. W. Lowe, Cas... .... = ccececes 
PENN... Lewisburg Nat. B., Lewisburg. D. Bright es | — Eli Slifer. 

u .. Lititz National Bank, Lititz.... Israel G. Erb, PF cudens Wm. Evans. 

« .. Penn. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. H. G. Clifton, inti Sree eer 

” . Peoples National Bank, John W. Chalfant, /.... Richard C. Gray. 

Pittsburgh. A, &. Pelee, OF. Fess John W. Chalfant. 

" First National B’k, Shamokin... Isaac May, Sr., 7........ Conrad Graeber. 
R. I.... Newport Nat. Bank, Newport.. Wm. Gilpin, 1. P....... ee eee eee 
TENN .. Nat. Bank of Bristol, Bristol .. John C. Anderson, P.... Jos. *,, Anderson. 
TExXAS,. First National Bank, ( Julius Runge, ?......... E.S. Flint. 

Galveston. } E.S. Flint, V.P.....00.  cocccces 

«  .. Island City Sav. B., Galveston... A. Weis, | Ape Egat . Kempner. 

w ., San Angelo N. B., San Angelo. Albert Raas, Eecnevece ae E. Webb. 

” .. Lockwood Nat.B., San Antonio. M. F reeborn, Cf a re 

u . Waco State Bank, Waco...... J. M. Holt, Ass't Cas.... M.A. Sullivan. 
Va. .... Peoples National Bank, C.H. Harman, V. P.... wee a eee. 

Charlottsville. B. C, Flannagan, Cas....C. H Harman. 
WasH.. Merchants Nat. Bank, Seattle... Abram Barker, V. P.... W. H. Reeves. 
WIs _ Bank of Edgerton, Thos, Hutson, P...... oevcecs Silas Hurd. 
Edgerton. C.L. Burnham, Cas.... Thos, Hutson. 
u . Nat. Bank of Neenah, Neenah. John P. Shiells, Cas..... A. McNaughton. 





.. Bank of Nova Scotia, Chatham. 










F, R. Morrison, Agent... F. Kennedy. 





* Deceased, 
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3892 
3893 
3894 
3895 
3896 
3897 
3898 
3899 
39C0 
3901 
3902 
3903 
3904 
3905 


CHANGES, 


a 


(Continued from June No., page 982.) 


Rockwall, Texas. 


t. Paul, Neb. 

First National Bank.......... 
Redlands, Cal. 

First National Bank.......... 
Hazieton, Penn, 

First National Bank.......... 
Gainesville, Fla. 

First National Bank.......... 
Hailey, Idaho, 

Merchants National Bank..... 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


First National Bank.......... 
Black River Falls, Wis. 

First National Bank.......... 
Spencer, lowa. 

First National Bank.......... 
Talladega, Ala 


Finney County National Bank. Andrew J. Hoisington, 
Garden City, Kan. 


American National Bank...... 
Waco, Texas. 

First National Bank.......... 
Hughesville, Pa. 

Concord National Bank....... 
Concord, N. C 


Midland National Bank....... Witten McDonald, 
Chas. E. Barnhart, 4ss’¢ & Ac?t’g C, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
First National Bank .......... 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


A. W. Leisenring, 


Ammi W. Wright, 


Albert W. Miller, 


Thos. S. Plowman, 


; 





* 


DISSOLUTIONS, 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 982.) 


T. J. Wood, Jr., $50,000 
T. F. McCarty, 50,000 
John W. Wilson, 50,000 
John R. Leisenring, 100,000 
James M. Graham, 50,000 
J. M. Burkett, 100,000 
Scott Field, 100,000 
Edward B, Lewis, 50,000 
60,000 
Jabez C. Bowie, 50,000 
Albert H. Adkinson, _75,coo 
N. B. Sligh, 250,000 
T. J. Parmerly, 50,000 
D. B. Coltrane, 50,000 
200,000 
Wm. Lincoln, 50,000 

moe GC. 


Madison. ...... Madison National Bank is insolvent and has been placed in 
the hands of a receiver. 


Iowa .. Council Bluffs.. Burnham, Tulleys & Co., now at Omaha, Neb., as the Anglo- 
American Mortgage & Trust Co. 
5 ee nscéee Exchange Bank, succeeded by Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
Kan. .. Garden City... Finney County Bank, succeeded by Finney County National 
Bank. 
u . Strong City.... Strong City National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion succeeded by Strong City Bank 
MICH .. Saginaw....... Citizens National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Bk cane Cunningham... Bank of Cunningham, now at Mendon, as Bank of Men- 
don, same officers and correspondents, 
u . Kansas City.... Griffith & Price, now S. P. Griffith & Co. 
BY .s o DE Rc ccesee National Bank of Genesee, now Bank of Genesee, same 
officers. 
OHIO... Eatom .....000 Preble County Bank (H. C. Hienstand & Co.), now Preble 
County National 
Pa. .... Litusville.. 1... Hyde National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
TExas.. Rockwall...... Exchange Bank, succeeded by First National Bank, 


. San Antonio... Bexar County Savings Bank has discontinued. 
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